fire Bacsitic, A WEEKLY REtIc- 
AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF 
Pactric,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
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Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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“SOME TIME.” 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 3 

And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment have 

been spared, | 

The things o’er which we grieve with lashes 

wet, 

Will flash before us in that life’s dark night— 
Ag stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 

And what most seemed reproof was love 

most true. 


And we shall know, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
And how he heeded not our feeble cry, 
Because he to the end could see; 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth 


And if, some time, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out the portion for our lips to drink; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the fairest gift God gives his friend. 
Sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the sweetest boon his love can 
 gend. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s working , 


see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor 
heart; 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, un- 


fold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold; 
And when, through patient toil, we reach the 
land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may 
rest, 
Where we may clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘God knoweth 
best.”’ — Selected. 


— 


Jottings from the Hub. 


Boston, March 3, 1885. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was held last evening in the hall of 
the B. Y. M. C. A. building on Boylston 
street, Rev. Rt. R. Meredith presiding. 
Miss Mary H. Rollins, the Secretary, 
reported the satisfactory condition of the 
work of the home for girls and the indus- 
trial schools, and appealed for subscrip- 
tions to lift the mortgage of $20,000 on 
the new building. The Building Com- 
mittee reported that the new building 
and land have cost $120,000, or $10,000 
less than the estimates. The Treasurer 
reported expenditures upon the bnilding 
during the year amounting to $42,901.46, 
and receipts from donations, ete., aggre- 
gating $54 495.86. Addresses by Rev. 
Dr. Courtney of St. Paul’s and Rev. Dr. 
Meredith, with music, concluded the ex- 
ercises. The old board of officers was 
re-elected. 


Iu submitting to the Trustees of Bos- 
ton University his eleveath annual re- 
port, the President, Dr. William F. 
Warren, takes occasion to criticize sharp- 
ly the new departure of Harvard College 
in regard to the study of Greek, and 
pays hie respects personally to 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., at some 
length. He declares that ‘‘the lately 
discovered and all-important ideal of the 
new education so earnestly and ably a!- 
vocaied by Mr. Adams and his sympa- 
tuizing friends turns out to be the very 
, one on which for fifty years the much- 
despised female colleges of the country 
have been assiduously working’’; and 
adds that ‘ton the whole, we are of the 
opinion that the present is not the best 
period in the life of the world to go back- 
ward in the ideals and standards affecting 
the breadth of university education. 
And we are, furthermore, very decidedly 
of the opinion that New England will 
never consent to call any man ‘liberally 
educated’ who canaot correctly coin a 
scientific or technological term, or read a 
New Testament book, or understand an 
allusion to Homer. The day that her 
~ oldest college accepts of Mr. Adams’ 
leadership in this respect will be the most 
memorable in all its history. It will be 
the first day since 1636 that the eyes of 
Massachusetts and the eyes of New Eng- 
land, searching for true custodians and 
champions of high and catholic scholar- 
ship, will reluctantly turn from Cam- 

ridge, no longer classic, and rest upon 
Some successor more faithful to the trust.” 

Le report reviews in detail the work of 
the several professional and _ technical 
schools, and sums up the registration of 
the year as follows: College of Liberal 
Arts, 147; College of Music, 36; Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 13; School of Tech- 
nology, 89; School of Law, 184; School 
of Medicine, 105; School of all Sciences, 

Total (counted once only), 614. 
Of those students 154 were ladies. 
financial report shows the aseets of the 
University to have been, August 31, 
1884, $1,228.639.71, and the liabilities 
$189.370.25. Excess of assets over lia- 
bilities, $1,039,269.46. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., rector of 
Trinity church in this city, is one of the 
most remarkable figures in contemporary 
life. Intellectually, be is more universal 


than Emerson and hardly less so than | 


| tion. 


Mr. | 


The- 


Goethe. He has the marvelous power 
of typifying experiences common to all, 
that so especially characteriz2d Goethe. 
He is magnetic in spiritual vitality, and 
it is hardly possible to come within the 
sphere of his earnest, sincere, penetrating 
influence without receiving its renewin 

and quickening power. The Philadel- 
phia Press, in a recent sketch of Dr. 
Brooks, says: ‘‘A connection of Wen- 
dell Phillips, Phillips Brooks had witbin 
him something of Wendell Phillips’ power 
to cast the spell of eloquence about his 
listeners, and he also felt the sume call 
to lift his voice against the black crime 
of slavery, until and after the late Judge 
Wocdward and another Democratic ves- 
tryman resigned their church offices rath- 
er than suffer a perpetual unsettling of 
their pro-slavery convictions at the hands 
of their rector. Once he thought of ac- 
cepting a professorship at the West Phil- 
a'elphia Divinity School, and, finally, in 
November, 1869, he went to Bosten, at 
a lesa salary than he was getting in Phil- 
adelphia, leaving behind him huudreds of 
friends, who, after the lapse of fifteen 
years, still look upon. him as a beloved 
brother.” 
Boston has radiated from, and never been 
limited to, Trinity church. His thought 
has visibly affected the religious tendency 
of Harvard University; it has stimulat- 
ed the philanthropies and educative forces 
of the city and broadened and liberalized 


the ecclesiastical progress ot the Episco-- 


pal Church. Eloquent, impassioned, 
glowing with the divine fervor, he rises, 
at times, to moods little short of inepira- 


life of Boston to-day, and his influence is 
incalculable. 3 


Just now Rev. Joseph Cook is the 
subject of much comment in private cir- 
cles. He has been severely criticised 
for some rather broad allusions in his 
Monday lectures, given at Tremont Tem- 
ple, and also for his sensational methods 
of bidding for large audiences. It can- 
not be denied that Mr. Cook’s popularity 
as a self-appointed defender of Christian 
truth, a critic in politics and morals, or a 
far-seeing prophet in all..that pertains to 
this entire mundane sphere, is not what 
it was some years ago. His attacks up- 
on certain phases of Christian truth in 
connection with his own denomination and 
such as are represented at Andover, have 
tended to alienate him to a considerable 
extent, not only from those who are 
known as ‘‘new departure’’ men in theol- 


ogy, but from those who might, in the 


main, agree with him, but who dissent 
entirely from his mode of warfare. De- 
nunciation, they assert, is not argument, 
and all attacks like those which the 
Monday lecturer makes upon progressive 
theology will be quite similar in effect to 


|the barking of the dog at the moon. 


No man who has ever stood upon the 
rostrum is more sensitive to criticism than 
Rev, Joseph Cook. He has been se- 
verely handled, not only by the daily 
but by the weekly religious press. This 
he must expect so long as he discusses 
theology, literature, science, politics, 
temperance, divorce, marriage, and a 
multitude of other subje:ts, many of 
which are handled in a very superficial 
manner. | 

By the already large and growing class 
which is interested in physical investiga- 
tions, the little book of 200 pages from the 
pen of Mr. William A. Hovey, soon to 


be issued by Lee & Shepard of this 


city, with the attractive title of ‘‘Mind 
Reading and Beyond,’’ will be regarded 
asa valuable and welcome addition to 
the recent literature of the subject. 
Valuable as the early portion of the book 
is in the way of collated material and 
statis'ic3, the later portion, which is en- 
tirely the original work of Mr. Hovey, 
has the greater attraction and interest 
which bold and enlightened speculation 
always has over dull data. Io his very 
title of ‘*‘Mind Reading and Beyond’’ 
the author avowed his purpose to lead the 
reader into the limbo which lies beyond 
attested facts, and his last chapter shows 
his competency for the task. The argu- 
ment of the last chapter is simple and 
direct. he denial of the supernaiural 
and the assertion of the all-compreben- 
siveness of the natural is emphatically 
made. Hence, nature includes that nut 
known as well as that known, and a 
scientific attitude calls for an honest study 
of all phenomena, without bigotry or 
prejudice. Paesing to the subject in 
hand, the author assumes as proved the 
power of one mind to impress its 
thoughts upon another, and, conversely, 
the the power of one mind to draw from 
another its thoughts, under favorable 
conditions. Then comes the problem, 
‘‘Can man, having passed from the body 


‘and entered upon a new phase of exist- 


ence, communicate his thoughts to those 
who yet remain in the body, and receive 
impressions from them ?”’ This involves 
the basic truth of ‘‘Spiritualism,” 80 
called, and while Mr. Hovey does not 
assert the affirmative of this question, 
yet, arguing from the analogy of the em- 
bodied mind, he says: ‘‘It does not, to 
me, seem a violent assumption to say 
that the disembodied miad, possessing 
everything that it ever bad, except the 
body, can, in certain cases, project its 
thoughts upon minds still in the body— 
in other words, impress it with ideas and 
thoughts foreign to itself.” This ulti- 


mate branch of the subject is, however, 


The work of Dr. Brooks in 


He is a living central force in the 


very properly reserved for later consider- 
ation. Not alone in his title ‘‘Beyond,” 
but also in his passing comments, Mr. 
Hovey shows a keen perception and a 
quick sympathy with many of the vari- 
ous human processes which, considered 
scientifically, are an important branch of 
the subject he is treating, aud which, 
considered humanly, make up a large 
part of the emotional and sentient side 
of life. Mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
these delicate cuntrolling and responsive 
influences which, unclas:ified, constitute 
the mystery and intensity of intercourse 
between individuals in the human fami- 
ly, are allied topics in the great psychical 
problem, and few men have more than a 
slight perception of their immensity. It 
is not, however, too much to say tbat the 
author of this little book has, at least, a 
capacity for appreciation which, joined to 
a scientific method of inquiry, will give 
value to his further study in this field. 
The present volume has permanent value 
and shows literary skill, and cannot be 
ignored by readers who desire to have the 
latest knowledge on an important topic of 
the day. Amicus. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, March 9, 1885. 


A succession of important events have 
transpired at the capital since I last 
wrote. The recently elected President of 
the United States has pronounced his in- 


office. The city has doubled its popula- 
tion and again divided it. ‘The new Cab- 
inet has been officially announced and 
confirmed by the Senate, now convened 
in extra session, and the new Democratic 
regime has started upon its course. 


Everything in connection with the fes- 
tivities of the 4th inst. was satisfactory, 
complete and impressive. Evén the 
weather amiably fell in step with the oc- 
casion, and showed a fairer face than it 
has worn for twenty-five years. Never, 
ona similar occasion, bas Washington 
been so thronged with visitors or looked 
so gay. Pennsylvania avenue was a 
mass of flags and bunting, the amount of 
material used being beyond eatimate. 
No serious occurrences marred the effect 
of the celebration as a whole. The peo- 
ple and the pageant lived up to the 
weather. There were some almost un- 
precedented jame, such as that at the in- 
augural ball, which drew from President 
Cleveland the remark, ‘‘I have never 
before seen anything like this,’ and on 
the White House lot, where the fireworks 
were displayed. But there were no rail- 
road accidents, no platforms broken down 
with their burdens of spectators, no street 
broils occurred, no jealousies nor mis- 
understandings to break the harmony of 
the day. As the procession moved over 
the broad asphalt avenue to the Capitol, 
and afterward as the long column defiled 
and stretched away fully four miles to 
the westward, accompanied by the _ har- 
monious din of 125 bands of music, and 
the flaunting of national banners, the 
scene was grand and iaspiriog. But I 
must turn fromthe day tothe man. The 
new occupant of the White Houre has 
had ample opportunity already to realize 
the strain to which he will be subjected 
during the next four years. The city is 
still full of visitors, and many of them 
are unwilling to depart without shaking 
bands with him and receiving an office. 
Several times Mr Cleveland has felt con- 
striined to leave his official duties and 
hold informal receptions. 


the nomination of the Cabinet, and the 


augural address and taken the oath of 


The President’s first official act was 


second was the signing of General Grant’s | 


commission ag an officer on the retired list 
of the army, with the rank of General.’ 
Secretary Lincoln brought the commis- 
sion to the White House and laid it be- 
fore the President for signature. The 
President glanced at it and laid it aside, 
remarking, ‘‘I suppose there is no hurry 
about it?” Secretary Liocoln picked it 
upand said, ‘*Well, the fact is, Mr. 
President, oue of my highest aspirations 
before feaving the Cabinet is to attest this 
commission, and you would personally 
oblige me by signing it now.’’ ‘‘Maybe 
Mr. Endicott, as Secretary of War, 
shares your aspiration, Mr. Lincoln,’’ 
quietly remarked the Pre:ident, again 
laying the paper aside. Secretary Lin- 
coln, somewhat abashed, took his leave) 
and later President Cleveland signed the 
commission, as did also his Secretary of 
War. 
The new Cabinet seems to be one de- 
signed for hard work, and well equipped 
for ite duties. For some days it was 
known who would compose it, save that 
a slight uncertainty clouded two, of the 
names. Therefore, the full list occasion- 
ed little surprise. The fitness of Senators 
Bayard and Garland for their respective 
desks is acknowledged, while the value 
of Senator Lamar’s presence at the Pres- 


ident’s Council Board is also conceded. 


Of the men less known in Washington, 
Mr. Manning comes to the head of. the 
Treasury with a high reputation for ex- 
ecutive ability and good judgment as a 
politician. It is thought Mr. Vilas will 
make an efficient Postmaster-General, 


Mr. Whitney has shown great energy. 


and tact as a lawyer and politician, and 
will bring these qualities to his new du- 
ties at the helm of the Navy Department. 


Judge Endicott is known as an able law- 


yer and a man of 


acter. 


great firmness of char- | 


| first voyage across the Pacific. 


morning now with a steadily increasing 
volume of mail. Of course, be does not 
see one-fourth of the matter that is ad- 
dressed to him. That would be impossi- 
ble, even if he occupied every hour he is 
awake in the task. The letters, too, 
embrace every conceivable subj«ct. Some 
are congratulations, others relate to ap- 
poiutments, and one New York ' man 
wanted the President to send him a danc- 
ing programme of the ball. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says, in- 
cidentally, in his contribution to the 
Atlantic for February: ‘‘There were 
times in which the thought would force 
itself upon my consciousness: How long 
is the universe to look upon this dread- 
ful experiment of a malarious planet, with 
its unmeazurable freight of suffering, its 
poisonous atmosphere, so sweet to 
breathe, so sure to kill in a few scores of 
years at farthest, and its heart-breaking 
woes, which make even that brief apace 
of time an eternity? There can be but 
one answer that will meet this terrible 
question, which must arise in every 
thiuking nature that would fain ‘‘justify 
the ways of God to men.” So must it 
be until that ‘‘one far-off, divine event 
to which the whole creation moves,’ has 
become a reality, and the anthem in 
which there is no discordant note shall 
be joined by a voicefrom every life made 
‘*perfect through sufferings.” 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 
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Ten Days in Japan. 


_ |The following sketch is from Miss 
Hannah Woodhull, who has lately gone 
to China as a missionary of the A. B. C. 

- November 7, 1884, was a beautiful 
day, and memorablé to us” as ending our 
It was 
early when the stewardess came around 
aod informed us that land was in sight, 
which made dressing on the steamer for 
once an easy task. We had just finish- 
ed packing our trunk when the gong 
‘sounded for breakfast. We ran up on 
deck, just a minute, to take a look at 
Fusiyama, in its isolated grandeur, all 
covered with pure white snow. While at 
breakfast the officers announced that the 
Tokio was in sight, and that we could 
send letters home. Such a rush for pen 
and ink, and borrowing of paper and 
postals, to add afew last words! ‘The 
pureey cried out ‘‘Time’s up!” In great 
glee we handed over the precious parcels 


'and went on deck to see the steamer 


stop, But to our dismay the Tvkio 
steamed steadily and swiftly by, and the 
home messages must wait ano‘ther two 
weeks. With not entirely smothered re- 
grets, we went to our staterooms, donned 
our winter wraps (for the wind was blow- 
ing a gale) and was soon on deck again, 
enjoying the ‘pretty coast of Japan. 
Fusiyama is majestic and historic; but 
the beautiful and picturesque hills, still 
keeping their summer verdure, gave 


/me more pleasure after our nineteen days 


of dreary ocean life. At 12 o’clock the 
wheel stopped and we were anchored in 
the beautiful bay of Yokohama. For a 
while the scenery was forgotten in the 
excitement that must ever come to one 
visiting, for the first time, these Eastern 
shores. Sampans (small boats) catre 
paddling out to us in large numbers, al- 
most running over each other in their 
haste. There were no gay colors, but a 
great variety of costumes, some in close. 
fitting paats, some with loose, flowing 
robes and no pants, others nude to the 
waist and limbs covered, a few with 
foreign hats on. There were all ages, 
from old men to a quite small boy, who 
showed the same intense interest as the 
older ones to be among the first to reach 
the steamer. The much-talked-of polite- 
ness of the Japanese surely does not ex- 
tend to the boatmen. What quarreling 
and fighting there was for the privilege 
of pulling on the ropes! We could not 
understand the reason of the strife among 
those of the same boat, but in answer to 
our inquiry an office replied, ‘‘Oh, these 
people are always fighting; they fight for 
the mere love of it!’ We lunched on 
board immediately, after which the steam 
launch came up and we started for the 
shore. As we moved away we turned to 
take a last look at the City. of Peking, 
which had brought ue so safely over the 
great cea. We could not but feel grate- 
ful, and was disposed to forgive and for- 
get all the hours of discomfort she had 
caused us. Once on ferra firma we beg- 
ged the privilege of walking to the hotel. 
What a sense of freedom one feels as he 
first steps on shore after an ocean voyage! 
It is 9 pleasant walk along the ‘* Bund,” 
in which the three large hotels of Yoko- 
hama are situated. It was probably 
due to the presence of the hotel runners 


that we were left in peace by the jinriki- | 


The new President is confronted each | 


sha men. Later in the day, when we 
ladies walked out alone, we were nota 
little annoyed by their importunity; still 
their good nature was catching, and we 
could not but laugh with them. A-few 
steps from our hotel we found the art 
store of Mr. Deakin, which is a small 
museum of porcelain and lacquer ware, 
ranging from the inlaid jewelry, needing 
a glass to bring out the delicate work, to 
a mammoth bronze ornament reaching al- 
most to the ceiling. Mr. Deakin has 
lately made some large’ purchases from 
the families of the ex-Shigun, and we are 
greatly indebted to his kindness and 
courtesy in showing us these little less 
than princely treasures. Among them 
was a gold lacquered cabinet, which was, 
indeed, a ‘‘thing’’ of beauty, if nota 
‘joy forever,” to its late unfortunate 
owner. There were many beautiful toilet 
boxes, all ornamented with crysanthemum 
designs, which is the royal flower of 
Japan; one curious gold lacquered saddle, 
with its clumsy stirrup, I am sure will be 
a tempting bait to the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, where Mr. Deakin is soon to go 
with his rare collection. On Saturday, 
through the kindness of Rev. Mr. Booth 
and Mr. Ammerman of the Dutch Re- 
formed Mission, we spent a delightful 
day in Tokio. We made a party of six 
jinrikishas, the ladies doubling up, and 
having two men to draw them, The 
coolies started off like spirited young 


} colts, and their spirits did not flag the 


whole day. To most of us it was a new 
experience to be drawn by human steeds, 
but we could not pity them, for they 


seemed the jolliest of the merry party. 


A ride of twenty minutes brought us to 
the shrine of the second Shigun or Tycun. 
Our ehoes were left at the first 
entrance, and we heroicaly walked over 
the cold floors. Fortunately, there was lit- 
tle of marble and much friendly matting. 
In the hall, just outside the shrine, were 
six rows of mats, upon which the re- 
tainers of the Shigun knelt, according to 
their rank, while he went in the shrine to 
worship. The halls were covered with 
red, white and black and gold lacquer, 
while the ceilings were beautiful and 
curious to look at. That above the 
shrine was designed after the irrepressible 
dragon, which looks at you from every 
side of the room. In front of the pagoda- 
shaped tablet was a long red lacquered 
table, upon each side of which were large 
gilt vases containing house flowers, 
which a priest informed us were peonies. 
What fitting places are these cold, deso- 
late shrines for a worship that is sense- 
less, and bringe back to the needy, hun- 
gry soul no response! A short distance 
from the shrine 1s a bill sacred to the god 
Atang, which we ascended by means of 
almost a hundred stone steps, so nearly 
perpendicular, that we were glad of the 
aid of the iron chain that divided them 
in the center, and quite willing to descend 
by a more gradual slope. Once on the 
top we were repaid by the grand view of 
Tokio. It is, indeed, ‘‘a city of magni- 
ficent distances,” stretching out on either 
side as far asthe eye can reach, and 
covering an area of about one hundred 
and twenty miles. From the vast space 
occupied by the Daimios’ houses, the most 
powerful of them having as many as six 
each, surrounded by low wooden build- 
ings, which served as barracks for their 
retainers, the number of which varied 
from 200 to 2,000, we can easily be- 
lieve that 1862 was a sad year for Yeddo, 
when the Daimios took advantage of the 
new law and left the city for their coua- 
try residences. But 1868 brought a 
brighter day aud a more permanent pros- 
perity, when the Mikado, clothed with 
supreme power, chose Yeddo for his 
abode, changing its name to Tokio 
(Eastern capital). Ou this bill, with the 
evidences of the great wealth and power 
of thé Daimios before us, we can appre- 
ciate the cost of the sacrifice, when in 
1869 they voluntary yielded up their 
feudal rights in order that their country 
might ‘‘take its place, side-by-side, with 
the other countries of the world’”—an 
act without a prestige among the Eastern 
nations, and one which will compare well 
with the patriotic deeds of Western 
civilization. 
had a delightful ride of three miles along 
the sloping grass-covered bank of the 
Palace Moat, around by the parade- 
ground, then on to the Park, in. which 
stands the Exhibition Building. It was 
the time of the races, and the streets were 
so crammed that our men were obliged to 
keep a cry’ of ‘‘he-he’’ to clear the way 
for our party. Near the entrance of the 
park is a neat restaurant, with pretty 
views from its windows, reminding one of 
a Swiss cottage. Here we stopped for 
tiffin, which proved to be a meal of eight 
or nine courses (all for fifty cents). 
Near the restaurant is a small ‘‘ Diabutz’’ 
—imagination fails to depict the size and 
hideousness of the original at Kamakura. 
We walked through the park to the 
exhibition, where, our time being limited, 
we confined our attention to Japanese 
antiqtities. On the first floor were com- 
plete models of various fisheries, the 
most interesting feature of which were 
the ‘‘stone ropes.’’ They were made by 
braiding thin bamboo strips in coarse 
meshes, into cylinders some two feet io 
diameter and any length required. The 


From Atang-Yama we. 


cylinders were filled with small stones, 


then piled up on top of each other and 
supported with poles. Could a more 
ingenious device been thought of in a 


land whose mountain streams are con- 
staatly washing down pebb‘es, where 
bamboo is to be had almost for the ask- 
ing, and where the price of labor is a 
mere song? On the second floor were 
three huge norimons (sedan chairs) for 
the Mikado, which, when compared with 
the light, easy-going jinrikisha, show the 
rapid improvement that has been made in 
Japan within the last twenty years. 
Modern war junks, with their innumer- 
able paddles, were laughable for the 
complete absence of anything warlike. 
The side of one room was covered with 
spears, having handles fifteen feet long, 
some of t!.em inlaid with pearl. There 
were not wanting specimens of the won- 
derfully tempered Japanese sword blades, 
with costly handles. But I was not in- 
terested in this department, for a sword 
is always an ugly, heathenish thing to me, 
and to put it ina jeweled sheath seems 
like clothing vice in the garments of 
virtue. Rows of gliss cases, filled with 
royal robes, whose rich material and 
voluminous folds show the extravagance 
of the time when the Emperor had a 
new dress for every day in the year. 
We were just leaving the building when 
our conductor called us back to see a 
stuffed specimen of a ‘‘domestic cock.’’ 
It has a body not unlike our barn-yard 
fowl, with a wondrous tail of dark glossy 
feathers three yards long. Picture such 
a chanticleer attempting to fly upon the 
fence for his morning crow, with his trail 
all tangled up in some bush, or trying to 
scratch out a meal for his family with his 
plumage trampled in the dust by the 
youngsters. It may be that he belongs 
to the nobility, and so exempt from work. 
At all events, he was probably a hen- 
pecked husband, for if at any time he 
dared to assert hie rights, Dame Cackle 
could, by a little Zantippe strategy, con- 
trive for ber brood to so pull his coat- 
tail that: nothing would be left for him 
but an ignoble surrender. Our way back 
to the depot gave us an opportunity to 
see more of the business part of the city. 
We returned to Yokohama by the even- 
ing train, feeling that we had had our fill 
of sight-seeing for one day. Sunday 
was cold and rainy, but we attended the 
Union chapel in the morning, the first 
service being in Japanese and the second 
in English, after which the Lord’s Sap- 
per was administered. It was very 
pleasant to remember our Saviour with 
so many of his children in the far-away 
heathen land. There were thirty of our 
party, two or three families from Tokio, 
which, together with the different 
denominations working in the city, near- 
ly filled the little chapel. We looked 
like quite a strong force, but when, the 
next day, we separated for our different 
fields of work, how few we seemed! 
Were it not for those  soul-inspirin 

words of Joshua to the faint-hearte 

Israelites, ‘*The Lord is with us,” ours 
would be, indeed, a hopeless task. 
Early Monday morning we went up on 


the ‘‘ Bluff” to visit the mission schools, 


spending most of our time with that un- 
der the care of Mr. Booth assisted by the 
Misses Ballagh. We first entered a 
room with foreign desks, where Mias 
Ballagh was teaching a class in English; 
then to the algebra class, where we 
found the young ladies sitting on mats 
around a native teacher, who was also 
sitting on his feet. It was an odd sight 
to us, but the pupils had bright faces, 
and showed the same degree of conscious- 
ness that our girls at home would do.un- 
der similar circumstances. We were 
much interested in two deaf-mutes nine 
years of age. One of them was very 
poor, and so bad, that her family, not 
knowing how to manage her, came again 
and again to Miss Ballagh, urging her to 
adopt the child. At last she consented. 
Under her new management the little 
waif has become docile and teachable. 
They read, write and add figures with a 
facility that did credit to their teacher— 
we understanding the sign lauguage quite 
as easily as the Japanece. Leaving the 
‘* Bluff,” we walked through the old_ part 
of the town. This gave us an opportuni- 
ty to see the Japanese houses, with their 
quaint booths in front, having blue cot- 
ton cloth painted with white characters 
for signs. To foreign eyes there seemed 
an entire absence of all tricks of the 
trade in the arrangement of the siock, 
so as to tempt the passer-by. Even the 
fruit stores, with their grapes, pears, 
oranges, dates and persimmons, spread 
out in shallow baskets, either on the 
ground or low benches, failed to attract 
the eye, as would the same thing at 
home, raised upon high shelves and 
and tastefully arranged. There was 
candy in abundance, but I was glad I 
did not care for the délicacy! The to 

booths were filled with articles which 
would have a short life in the hands of 
young America, excepting the substantial 


ball, which is pre-eminently the plaything = 
Among the 


of the Japanese child. 
vegetable the diakin predominates. It is 
a long, snowy, white tuber, some four 
inches in circumference, and looks very 
tempting, but is coarse and _ tasteless. 
Owing to the scanty style of the men’s 
dress in this part of the city, the gentle- 
men’s furoishing stores are very simple 
affairs. We returned to the hotel just in 
time for tiffin, and at 4 o’clock that after- 


-poon we left Yokohama. 


H.C 
Foochow, January 23, 1885. 
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‘Human Mind,’ of 750 pages. 


careful to define his terms. 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANcISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marca 18, 1885, 


Literary and Kdudational 


“The Human Mind.”* 


It was said by some in old times, 
‘‘Know thyself.” ‘‘The proper study 
of mankind is man.” Numerous as ar- 
the descendants of Adam, yet, if we knew 
thoroughly one man, we would know 
everything that is essential to all men. 
Man is but a small being, yet it is very 
difficult for him ts acquire a full, ac- 
curate and satisfactory knowledge of 
himself, and pereuvade hie fellow-men to 
accept his views as correct and final. 
Here, a3 in other departments of knowl. 
edge, there is no end of many books, and 
attempting to read them all makes the 


-flesh weary. Many large books and 


able treatises have been written since the 
days Socrates, on the human mind, leav- 
ing the body with but passing allusions. 

We remember the time when we 
thought that if we could fully master 
Locke, Brown, Reid, Dugald Stewart, 
Sir William Hamilton and Kant, in our 
college days, we need make no furiher 
inquiries about man’s mind. But our 
dreams were disturbed by the appear- 
ance of President Porter’s large and very 
able work, correcting in many places the 
etatements and conclusions of his learned 
predecessors. We have not space to 
mention many other noble thinkers, who 
have successively offered us their aseist- 
ance to form right opinions regarding our- 
selves. Somehow, we cannot help listen- 


ing to every one who offers advice re- 


garding the human mind, though it is 
seldom we meet with much that is new. 

Here, again,«at this late day, Robert 
Carter & Brothers offer a volume on the 
It is 
very carefully thought out and ably writ- 
ten, entering fully into every question 
pertaining to this intricate subject. Print- 
ed on good paper, in clear type and neat- 
ly bound. 

The learned author is professor and 
lecturer on ‘*‘Metaphysics’’ in Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y: He gives the 
following account of his aim: ‘‘Along 
with the desire of producing a satis- 
factory philosophy, the ambition arose 
to write a scientific book, such as every 
American gentleman should have for 
reading and for reference. During the 
composition of this treatise, the author 
has bad in view these thousands of our 
people, whose education has interested 
them more or lees in metaphysical studies. 
Finally, the adaptation of the work for use 
in our high educational institutions has 
been a constant aim with the author. 
(Preface, pp. 3, 4.) 

While not professing to be perfect, the 
author assumes that he has effected a 
general reconstruction of the philosophy 
of the mind, and composes a metaphysi- 
cal system satisfactory to himself. We 
presume that every other author felt the 
same ere sending his book to the printer. 
But the difficulty is to satisfy others. 

The author is evidently a thorough 
metaphysician, whose heart and soul is 
in the work. He has made himself ac- 
quainted with the great works of many 
of his predecessors; his learning is 
strongly towards English and Scottish 

hilosophy, with their American disciples, 

rs. Porter and McCosh, though he 
frequently corrects them. There is not 
one but he finds erring in some details. 
He seems to have a perfect dread of 
Kant and his disciples. He says, ‘‘Kant- 
lanism finds its chief support in various 
errors, more or lees plausible, from which 
philosophy has freed iteelf in recent 
times.” Though allowing that Kant 
was an eminent teacher, his teaching is 
characterized as ‘‘a pernicious heresy.” 
(Pages 142-3.) | 

We do not find fault or condemn the 
author for his preferences, but try to 
show to what school he belongs. We 
were surprised not to find any allusion to 
the works of two American metaphysi- 
cians, who have been before the public 
for many years, Dr. Laurens P. Hic- 
koch and Borden P. Bowne. Perbaps 
their leaning towards Kantianism was 
deemed sufficient reason for igncring 
them. If metaphysical writers expect to 
have many readers, it would te well for 
them to write in a more readable style, 
and use a more common language as far 
as consistent with philosophical accuracy. 
It gave us real pleasure to read Dr. 


Thomas Brown’s lectures on the ‘*Phil- 


“a2 of the Human Mind,” Upham’s 
**Works on Philosophy,’’ and the ‘‘His- 
tory of Philosophy” by J. D. Morrell. 
They expressed their thoughts in the 
language of ordinary mortals, and made 
the study of philosophy pleasant to a be- 
ginner. It was otherwise with Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, Kant and Hickoch. 
Were, a beginner in philosophy to ask 


us what book to read first, we would 


say Upham or Haven, or some other the 
simplest and plainest you can get. 

It is true that metaphysicians are un- 
der the necessity of expressing them-: 
selves accurately. But they ought, also, 
to try and express themselves clearly, 
and make themselves intelligible to men 
of ordinary intelligence and culture. A 
sentence containing upwards of fifty 
words is too long, especially when some 
of the words are newly coined and a 
parenthesis or two is inserted! In spite 
of taste for metaphysics and a strong de- 
sire to know the author’s views, it makes 
the reading of such sentences tedious, and 
we get tired, as if walking through enow- 
drifts or sand-hills. There are a great 
many excellent things in Dr. Hamilton’s 
book to which we would call attention, if 
space permitted. The author is very 
He divides 
the mind anew: (1) Sensation, or sense; 
(2) thought, or intellect; (3) emotion, or 
sensibility ; (4) desire, or motivity; (5) Ex- 
ertion, or conation; (6) capability of pleas- 
ure and pain. (P. 18.) In the previous 

she presents his objections to the 
old division into two—understanding and 


Homan MIND. Treatise in Mental 


Philosophy. By Edward John Hamilton, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 


ers, 530 Broadway. 1883. 


will—and tke more recent, into three— 
knowledge, feeling, and will. 
However, we must content ourselves 
with a few remarks on his ‘‘Metaphysi- 
cal Theology.” 
the difference between belief, knowledge 
and thought is very good. But, though 
he condemns Sir W. Hamilton and Man- 
sell’s views of our knowledge of 
the Infinite, we cannot see that 
the following is very clear or conclusive: 
‘‘It is not true that we cannot have 


correct ideas concerning God, and even 


concerning his infinity. The thought of 
an infinite or unlimited entity is by no 
means an impossibility. We can con- 


ceive of some object admitting of quan- 


tity—space or time, for example—as 
bounded; and, after that, we can conceive 
of it as not bounded, replacing the poti- 
tive by .a negative characteristic.”’ 
(Pp. 102, 103 ) 

We cannot see how this negative con- 
ception gives us a positive infinite being, 
as the idea of time and space does not 
necessitate the existence of any kind of 
being, much less an absolute, infinite be- 
ing. 

We doubt whether the following is 
conclusive: ‘‘To as, assuredly,- these 
marvelous works of wisdom, power and 
goodness, which alone ennoble the uni- 
verse and make it glorious, manifest a 
being infinite and almighty.”’ (P. 51.) 

The universe, no doubt, manifests the 
existence of a great and powerful Creator. 
But, as the universe is bounded and lim- 
ited, it cannot prove that its Creator is 
infinite and almighty. The workman is 
greater than his work, but not, of neces- 
sity, infinitely greater. There seems to 
be a great gulf between the human mind 
and an infinite, absolute being, that noth- 
ing but a revelation from that being him- 
self can ever bridge, and give us an assur- 
ance of his existence, and attributes. 
All philorophers must be content to sit at 
the feet of Mosee to learn about God. 

Philosophy only begs the question when 
trying to find the Infinite Being by. the 
unaided powers of the buman mind. 
Dr. Hamilton takes too much for grant- 
ed regarding the powers of the human 
mind in relation to our knowledge 
of God. He also confounds our ideas of 
God with our ideas of space and time: 


‘Space and time are self-existent, and 


cannot be made not to exist, simply as be- 
ing space and time, and God as being 
the first cause.”” (P.158.) But the 
question still remains—W hat is the first 
cause? How do we become cognizant 
of it? What do we know about it? 
Wherein does it differ from space and 
time? 

Dr. Hamiiton says: ‘‘We are forced 
to concede an intelligent being separate 
from these organizations, which are the 
proof of his existence.”” (P. 406.) Again, 
he says: ‘‘Space and time are utterly 
devoid of power; they can produce noth- 
ing. Butneither can they be affected by 
power, and they condition all things, even 
the Divine Being. It is part of the per- 
fection of God to be omnipresent and 
eternal. He could be neither were there 
no space and time.” (P. 698.) 

The above sentence may be throwing 
some light on the being of God, but, to 
our mind, it seems to set forth the Di- 
vine Being as limited and liable to change, 
especially when we read again, ‘‘Dimen- 
sion, or the capability of measurement, be- 
longs to space and to everything which 
occupies space.’’ (P. 698 ) And again, 
**So far as we can see, change may af- 
fect all things save space and time.’’ 
(P. 701.) 

We felt often, while reading the book, 
that there was a tendency to glorify the 
human mind and attribute to it ability 
which man does not really possess. Phil- 
osophers naturally aim to prove that the 
mind is capable of knowing everything, 
forgetting that we havea revelation, for 
the exietence of which there must be 
some reason. This is readily found in 
our utter inability to find out- God by 
searching, and know as much of him as 
we ought to know so as to give him the 
tull glory due unto his name and feel to- 
ward him in a right manner. 

We regard this volume as a valuable 
contribution toward a fuller and clearer 
knowledge of the human mind, though 
we do not think it has settled definitely 
all the numerous questions of which it 
treats. 

The learaed author deserves the 
thanks of all metaphysicians for bringing 
together such an amount of information 
on this interesting subject, and for his 
clear definitions of so many words, as 
well as his accurate statements of dis- 
puted points. The work bas been favor- 
ably received and highly spoken of by 
many able thinkers. It is very conve- 
niently arranged for reference, being di- 
vided into chapters, and subdivided into 
eections and paragraphs, each of which is 
marked in the margin by an appropriate 
title. The book has also a pretty com- 
plete index of authors and subjects. It 
will be a valuable addition to any _philo- 
sophical library, and useful to any reader 
who cannot consult many books on the 
subject. R. G. Jones. 


OuT-anD-ouT.— Mr. Moody says: 
‘What we want to-day is to have young 
men out-and-out on the Lord’s side, 
brain and heart both on fire for the Lord.” 
It is said of David’s mighty men that 
they were right and left handed. They 
were wholly consecrated; they could use 
their left or their right hands for the 
king. That is what we want now— 
young men who are right-handed and 
left-handed for the King of Glory; 
young men who can use their eyes and 


tongues and ears, and everything for the 
Lord Jesus. 


And when it is all over, and our feet 
will run no more, and our hand& are 
helpless, and we have scarcely strength 
to murmura last prayer, then we shall 


see that, instead of needing a larger field, | 


we have left untilled many corners of our 
single acre, and tha: none of it is fit for 
our Master’s eye, were it not for the 
softening shadow of the cross.— Edward 


| Garrett. 


| 


Chapter fifteenth, on } 


Migéellany- 


THERE IS A TIME. 


There is a time for solace, 
When the heart responds to love; 

When one kind word will comfort give, 
And yield abundant fruit. — ; 


There is a time for silence, . 
When naught can cheer or move 

The darkened heart to freedom, 

. But grief’s reign it e’en must prove. 


There is a time for darkness, 
When the seed must lie in wait 

For the life within the little shell 
To expand and germinate. 


There is a time for everything, 
For darkness, solace, grief. 

The Father sendeth which is best, 
And for every pain relief. 


The Voyage to Africa. 


After being beaten by the winds and 
waves for more thana month, the bark 
Liberia came to anchor off Bathurst, in 
the Gambia river. Nothing thrilling or 
exciting occurred on the voyage; days 
passed without seeing aught but the wide 
water and the blue heavens overhead. 
We had a very rough time, though we 
were leaving winter behind and sailing 


toward a land of perpetual summer. In 


apite of racks on the table to hold our 
dishes, the contents pf our soup plates 
would suddenly be spilled in our Japs. 

We (that is, ‘‘Tommy” and myself) 
left New York November 6th. As we 
sailed down the harbor, and the land 
faded away in the distance, I looked at 
Tommy, who bad been looking longingly 
shoreward, for he left the United States 
very reluctantly. 
rolling down his cheeks. 
was the matter. 

‘*T shall never see the good little boys 
and girls in the United States no more,” 


I asked what 


| he sobbed out. 


I tried to comfort him by telling him 
when he would be a man perhaps he 
would come to the United States again. 

“Yes, but they will all be growed up 
and will be boys and girls no more!’’ 
was his tearful reply. | 

God grant the years may bear you all 
on to noble manhood and womanhood! 

The Gambia river is navigable for large 
steamers about 400 miles; schooners go 
up 300 miles farther. Bathurst exports 
hides and peanuts. It has been under 
the English Government the last sixty- 
eight years. During this time mission- 
aries have tried to evangelize the heathen 
there and in the surrounding country. 
The English Wesleyans have been the 
most successful, and they number the 
most converts. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was introduced years before, while 
it was a French possession. I entered 
the Catholic church, where on a week 
day quite a number of the Joloff tribe, 
easily distinguishable by their hair done 
in small, tight curls, from four to six 
inches in length, dropped in the church to 
pray. Among the images I recognized 
Peter by his bunch of keys at his side, 
otherwise laughably disfigured by thick, 
protrudiug lips and other African feat- 
ures, and a black face. -Another black 
‘*saint’” was opposite; I could not make 
out who he was. The image of Christ 


on the cross was also in black. Some of. 


the worshipers, as also some of those I 
saw in the Wesleyan church, had on 


rings in each ezr, extending nearly 
around the rim of the ear. 

The tall, lean, grave-looking Moham- 
medans, with their long, flowing white 
robes, with a pocket in front containing 
sentences from the Koran, can be seen 
everywhere in the markets buying and 
bartering; on the ocean shore, at even- 
tide, bowing low in prayer till they touch 


the earth with their foreheads, then up, 


again prostrate, and so on for several 
minutes. 

One thing is very commendable; their 
religion probibits the use of tobacco and 
liquors. 

[ saw a Mohammedan funeral. The 
elder bore the body of a child, wrapped 
in white, on the palms of his hands. 
Following him were a number of men 
walking silently and rapidly along. On 
arriving at the grave the cloth was re- 
moved from the body, and, uncoffined, 


away. No women attended the funeral, 
as women are not recognized in the Mo- 
bammedan religion. 

The market-place at Bathurat is a 
large, enclosed square. ll sorte of edi- 
bles are there, prepared and unprepared. 
Very few fruita, however; and such a 
jargon of languages, and such a variety 
of i in dress! Here, for the first, 
I saw men and women with rings on their 
toes. Jolahs are the hard workers, 
the women loading and unloading vessels 
and steamers, often with their infants 
tied on their backs, with their little bare 
heads exposed to the hot sun all day. 
They, and also the children and babies 
in the markets and streets, rarely ever 
cry. 
The. climate is very deadly; cholera, 
yellow fever and small-pox sweep off the 
inhabitants ata fearful rate every few 
years. It is more unhealthy than Libe- 
ria; the cattle grow much larger, and 
horses live here and do not there. The 
cocoa-palm, full of cocoanuts, abounds 
in and around Bathurst, 500 and 600 
nuts on a tree. 

The Liberia, having discharged her 
freight and taken in her fresh cargo, con- 
sisting of several thousand hides and a 
very large live ostrich, measuring nearly 
eight feet high, on the 13th of December 
cleared for Sierra Leone, at which place 
we expected to arrive in five days, at least. 
Yesterday, as the ship was toseing 
lazily on a smooth sea, beneath a torrid 
sun—we were all feeling the effects of 
being so near land, yet unable to reach 
it—we were suddenly startled by the 
man at the wheel shouting out something, 
then rushing to the log-line. There was 
a terrible plunging and dashing of water, 


and directly a porpoise rose to the 
surface. - jon plunged, then 


The big tears were 


gree grees and other charms, and several 


with face downward, the child was laid 


up he came, when we discovered that he 
was entangled in the rope. He had been 
amusing himself, no doubt, with the 
rope, taking it in his mouth, making 2 
few turns and plunges, and was securely 
tied. The sailors beganto haulin. In 
vain the huge fellow plunged and floun- 
dered. He was pulled in alongside the 
ship, when a sailor darted a harpoon in 
his flanks, crimsoning the water with his 
blood. He was brought on deck and 
was afterwards skinned. The fatty sub- 
stances were tried into oil, and porpoise 
steak and fried liver were served on the 
table. I cannot teli how it tasted, as 
I did not eat any of it. 

We have been forty-six days out, and 


while you are having very cold wiuter 


weather, we have been for days becalm- 
ed, with only now and then a faint 
breeze to mitigate the rays of a tropic 
sun. We are now in sight of Sierra 
Leone, or rather Freetown, its capital, 
and can eee the pilot-boat on its way 
with a pilot to take us in; so I will close 
my letter, wishing you all the pleasant 
things of life during the coming year.— 
Mary A. Sharp,in Northern Christian 
Advocate. 


Brevities. 


The revieed edition of the Old Testa- 
ment will be issued in May. 


A man of integrity will never listen to 


| any reason against conscience.—Howe. 


A writer from Fiji asserts that when 
flocks of tern and other sea-fowl rest up- 


on the sea the water becomes smooth. an. 


effect which he ascribes to oil emitted by 
the birds. 

A continuous stream of Jews from 
Russia and Ronmania is flowing into 
Palestine, says the Jewish World, and 


| many even of those who went to Amer- 


rea have returned to the land of their fa- 


thers. Most of them support themselves 


by their own labor. 


A beautifal and costly pulpit of marble 
and burnished brass will be erected in 
St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, to the 
memory of the Jate Rev. Noah Huot 
Schenck, for many years the rector. 
Upon it will be engraved the text of Dr. 
Schenck’s first sermon in the edifice. 


The Pope has written to the Catholic 
Bishops in England tu publish the iu- 
structions of the Propaganda against the 
education of Catholics in English uni- 
versities. The Pope intends to proclaim 


the canonization of the English martyrs, | 


Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher. 


Henry Burgh of New York says he 
has in his possession wills bequeathing 
half a million dollars to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Society is already self-sustain- 
ing, although its annual expenses amount 
to $20,000. 

DEFINITION oF A ‘‘Fatr.”—A fair is 
that ‘‘for which people make what no- 
body wants, all to help an association 
which badly needs both time and money, 
and ought, therefore, to encourage in 
every way the economy of time and 
money .’— London Spectator. 


Porato CELLULoID.—A material pes- 
sessing the properties of celluloid is now 
made from potatoes, and is being used in 
France for imitation meerschaum pipes, 
and for billiard balls. The substance is 
prepared by boiling the peeled potatoes 
in dilute sulphuric acid—eight parts of 
acid to one hundred parts of water—for 
thirty-six hours, and then drying between 
blotting paper by pressure. 

No less than thirty-three distinct mis- 
sionary agencies are at work in Africa at 
the present time. Iu South Africa thero 
are 450 Protestant missionaries, 95 na- 
tive ministers, 40,000 communicants 
and 45,000 echolars. On the west coast, 
190 missionaries, 33,000 communicants, 
250,000 under instruction, and _prob- 
ably 1,000,000, more cr less, under the 
influence of: Christianity. 


The sales of books and other publica- 
tions by the Methodist Book Corcern 
last year in New York amounted to 
$988,634, and the sales in Cincinnati 
were nearly as large. The value of the 
real estate belongiog to the Methodist 
Book Concern in New York city amounts 
to $700,000, and in various cities in the 
West the real estate owned by the Con- 
cero is valued at about $300,000 more. 

A satisfactory way of paying a pastor 
is in use in the Presbyterian church io 
Palmyra, Mo. On the fist day of each 


mouth the pastor draws his cheek upon- 
the bank for his monthly salary in ad- 


vance, and the banker always honors the 
check and charges it upto the deacons, 
who are personally responsible for the 
sdlary, co that no delay or default in the 
payment of the subscriptions can affect 
the pastor. | 


More Work ror Eectriciry.—One 
by one the instruments and proce-ses of 
our fathers are being relegated to the 
domain of the antiquated. Now the 
churn must go. Accordiog toa French 
patent, the passage of a suitable electric 
current through milk causes the rapid 
separation of the butter, and renders 
churning unnecessary. The manufacture 
of cheeece and the removal of rancidity 
from butter by electrical aid are also 
claimed. 


Suare oF THE Eartu’s Orsit.—Proc- 
tor remarks that acommon erroris the 
supposition that the earth moves in an 
obviously eliptical path, whereas it real- 
ly appears to travel ina circle. Taking 
the earth’s orbit. when its eccentricity 
was very nearly at its greatest—550,000 
years ago—the numbers 325 and 324 re- 


present the actual proportion between the | 


greatest and shortest axes of the figure 
descrided by our planet’s motion arourd 
the sun. So that if a circle is drawn 
with aradius of three and one-fourth 


inches, it nowhere departs more than |} 
the hundredth part of an inch from the 


ellipse which would represent with per- 
fect accuracy the orbit of the earth 850,- 
000 years ago, when it was eo much 
more divergent from an exactly circular 
form than now. | | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. ; 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev. J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 3 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New — 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 


Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 


den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


Safe Deposit Bdilding, corner California 


and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. © 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday. School Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, | 


Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter streef? H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss H. R. Shaw, Superin- 
tendent. 


Treasurer 


FOR SALE! 


Pipe Organ 


SUITABLE FOR SMALL CHURCH OR 
CHAPEL USE. 


‘Will Be Sold Gheap for Cash. 


OS" Also one or two Parlor Reed Organs, 
second-hand, but in perfect order. For par- 
ticulars address | 


F. E. SADLER, 
607 MARKET ST., 8. F. 


COMMUNION WINE, 
Pure J din of the Grape, Unfermented. 


Made from the choicest grapes, by a new 
process by which all fermentation is prevented. 


WARRANTED ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
ALCOHOL. 


A nourishing beverage for the sick. Manu- 
factured by Sripney A. Saprin, Alameda. 


WwW. M. SEARBY, 859 Market St., 
_ General Agent for San Francisco. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St, - San Francisco. 


| Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Absolutely Non-Explosive! 
The Adams & Westlake 


OLL 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F, Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps ard Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


0S"Call and examine goods and prices. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. | 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to DB persona free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


PATENT OFFice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


No. 4 Sixth Street. 
Establ ished in S. F. 


THE PAGIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Professors, 


Letters and communications may be gent ty 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak. 
land, Cal. : 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Hopkins Academy 
AKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parner, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 


masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-clagg 
in all respects, and combines the: best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F, 
p-Jne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this wel!-known Institution 


will commence on 
Wednesday, January 7, 1885. 
For Circulars giving partieulars address 
MRS.C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Modern Languages in charge of well-known | 


AND... 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, Hawatan ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new. buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps. of instructors, as 
now org nized, will compare favorably with 
schools of simHar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
busiress, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. 
For catalogues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President Oahu College. 

Reference ig made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


TERM Bearys 20, 1885. 


Oahu College 


Board, $5 per week. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRSES OF Stupy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODS TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ - 400 


0GAuburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


| Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


SHEW 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


AuL Kinps og PHoToGRaPpmic Work 
IN THE Best STX¥LE AND AT 
Lowest Priczs, 


OS” The very best Cabinet tographs, 
per dozen. 


B..M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


SAN FRANOISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0S” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINS) 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


Oia For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


for Fifteen Years | 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 
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dome Ciréle. 


THE UNSPENT POWER. 


Ages come, and ages go, 

Like the ocean’s tidal flow— 
Flowing with a calm content, 
Ever spending, never spent. 


Forests fall, and forests rise, 
Piercing with their heads the skies; 
Seed and fruitage still appear 

As they came in Eden’s year. 


So a life of higher form, 

Free of either sun or storm, 
Works in human hearts alway— 
Worked of old, and works to-day. 


Infidels may prate in pride; 

§eofting earthlings may deride; 
Truth and right awhile may wait, 
But shall triumph soon or late. 


There is power spending ever, 
Reaching metes and limits never; 

Up to time’s remotest hour, 

Still a spending, unspent power.— Ex. 


Miss Hannah’s Investment. 


BY GERTRUDE L. VANDERBILT. 


In front of an old-fashioned, long, low 
houee drew up a B8habby, rickety wagon, 
to which was harnessed a horse, so bony 
and spiritless that it seemed rather a joke 
to fasten it to the hitehing-post. The 
owner of the establishment proceeded to 
tie the horse with a rope halter. He did 
it so deliberately as to suggest the 
thought that the errand on which he had 
come was not a pleasant one. He evi- 
dently dreaded entering the house, but 
when there was no further excuse for de- 
lay be opened the side gate, held shat by 
a broken plowshare fastened to a 
weight on a cbain, and turned his steps 
towards the back door. This door open- 
ed into a wing, which was small in pro- 
portion to the house of which it formed a 

art. 

. The man was middle-aged, and his 
sharp features and small, keen eyes re- 
minded one of a weasel ora ferret. As 
he approached the second door, which 
lead from the narrow entrance into the 
kitchen, an elderly woman met him. 
The resemblance between the two indi- 
cated the relationship as that of mother 
and gon. 

‘Il see yecomin’, Dan’el; how are ye?” 
she asked. | 

‘So, so,” was the ambiguous reply. 
“How's Pop?” 

‘‘He’s hed one of his epells.’’ 

“Rheumatiz?’’ 

Likely.” | 

These two never gave each other any- 
thing more than was necessary, udt/even 
words. 

They entered the kitchen together. 
The old father, referred to as ‘‘Pop,’’ 
sat in the chimney-corner. He scarcely 
noticed the entrance of his son; but, from 
the tremulous motion of his head and 
hands, he had the appearance of shaking 
his head at him in a most unjustifiable 
way, considering the deprecating way in 
which the son approached. 

“Jane and the children well?” inquir- 
ed the mother, resting one elbow in the 
palm of the other hand and gazing into 
vacancy beyond the person addressed. 
This question answered, a long pause en- 
sued. ‘*Dan’el’’ was evidently anxious 
to introduce the business on which he 
had come, but dreaded to do it. Pres- 
ently there was a noise outside anda 
boy of ten years entered. The old man 
made some querulous complaint about 
the noise, and the woman sharply repri- 
manded him for coming in without wip- 
ing his feet on the mat.- He was a 
bright, handsome lad, so unlike the rest, 
of the family that it seemed almost 
strange to have bim address those present 
as his uncle and grandparents, yet that 
was the relationship between them. 


‘‘Uncle Dan’el’’ did not express par- 
ticular pleasure at seeing his nephew any 
more than he had done at seeing his aged 
_ parents, perhaps because his conscience 
was troubled by an arrangement he wisb- 
ed to make and which he was about to 
propose. However, he continued the 
conversation, if we may call it such, by 
a question which the presence of the boy 
seemed to suggest. 

‘‘How’s Miss Hannah?” 

Miss Hannah owned and lived in this 
house, the small wing being rented by 
Daniel for the old people, who bad been 
dependent on him for their support since 
the time when he had lost all their earn- 
ings in his business, that of keeping tbe 
bar of a little country tavern. He was 
beginning to grudge this filial care, and 
was now making a desperate endeavor to 
tid himself of the burden. He found the 
subject difficult to approach, for he had 
= the small remnant of 4 conscience 
elt 

‘I’ve hed an ‘offer for my place,” he 
said at length. 

‘‘An offer? I didn’t know as ye 
thought of gellin’,” remarked his mother. 

ore I didn’t. But ye see the 
<ter go West, an’ I kinder 

“better all go.” 
“We're too old, Dan’el. Couldn’t 

think of it!’’ | 

course. Ye needn’t think of it!’’ 

‘Ye ain’t goin’ to leave us, air ye? 
What'd become of ye Pop an’ me, an’ 

ohnny?” 

“TI can’t be expected to pervide fer 
everybody,” he said in a surleytone. 

Seeing that it was through Daniel 
that they had lost all their property, the 

Old woman felt angry at this remark. 

‘‘Ye’d better put the old folks in th’ 
poorhouse,”’ she exclaimed. 

“‘Sence ye advise it, p’raps I will.” 

To find her grim jest taken in earnes 
was an unexpected blow. 

He continued, know I never got 

up fer bein’ better than other folks, join- 
In’ the church, an’ perfessin’ religion !’’ 
_ How strange that people will consider 
lt a8 a vindication of their conduct that 
they have not even acknowledged or pro- 
fessed to do their duty! 

_“‘Johnny’ll have to be bound out for 

his vittals and his cloes,’”’ he continued, 


face. 


as if anxious to tell his 
as possible. 

Jobnuy rushed out of the room. 

**He’s gone to tell Miss Hannah. She 
just spiles that boy. Humors him the 
time!’’ 

ea don’t care, let him,’’ sneered Dan- 
lel, ‘‘she can’t ‘spect me io support 
him.” 

**"Specially as yer goin’ to cast off yer 
old father and mother. What’s the fifth 
command?” 

‘‘Ohb, if ye come ter that, neither you 
nor Pop set me much of an example in 
that line!’’ 

This cruel thrust touched a sore spot, 
for it had been town gossip years ago 
that she was not very kind to her hus- 
band’s father, who had been dependent 
on them in his old age. But even that 
did not seem to her to be such cruelty as 
this act which her son proposed to do. 
She may not have been very kind or ten- 
der, but, at least, she had kept her fa- 
ther-in-law under her roof. She had not 
made him a public pauper by sending 
him to the almshouse. Toone of Ameri- 
can birth and training, the idea of de- 
pendency and pauperism brings with it 
unspeakable degradation. 

The old woman hid her face in her red 
cotton handkerchief. Daniel did not 
dare to look at his old mother as she rat 
there before him. It was a pathetic 
sight. Tears trickled down her thin, 
wrinkled face buried in that faded hand- 
kerchief; her gray hair scarcely hid the 
baldness which could be seen through 
her darned cotton cap; her poor, red 
hands, hardened by unceasing labor (all 
for naught), her scanty garments almost 
too much worn to give the comfort and 
warmth which old age requires. 

If pure spirits from above look down 
upon us, it must surely be in wonder 
that they see how we make each other 
suffer. 

In the midst of this pitiable scene 
there came into the room an angel—no, 
not an angel, our pictures of such repre- 
senting lovely blonde creatures with 
golden bair and azure eyes. The being 
who entered was not like that. Esteem- 
ing her az we do, we may, however, call 
her a saint, for there are uncanonized 
saints who walk beside us in earthly 
mould. We do not always recognize 
their beauty, but we shall when they put 
on their heavenly garments. This saint 
was no other than Mies-Hannah, She 
walked in the lowly paths of this world. 
I think that in the loneliness of ber soli- 
tary life she had companionship unseen 
to morial eye, for there was that sweet 


plans as briefly 


d inthose who commune with God. 


Yea and serenity about her that we 
S 


was only an ‘‘old maid,” flippant 


words that aré-sometimes applied to the 
most kind aud unselfish of women. 

Miss Hannah had taken little Johnny 
into her heart. A bright, affectionate, 
warm-hearted boy, he was just the one to 
please her, and she was just what he 
needed. No one but Miss Hannah 
knew, or could appreciate, Jonnny, and 
Jobnay had no one to go to in all his 
troubles but Miss Hannah. 
wonder, therefore, that when he heard 
the cruel suggestion that his grand- 
parents were to be consigned to the alme- 
house, and himself bound out to strangers 
for his ‘‘vittals and cloes,”’ that the child 
threw himself with a burst of tears upon 
Mies Hannah. 

She entered the room in which they 
were seated and stood before Daniel, the 
embodiment of righteous indignation at 
this breach of filial duty. She spoke 
with the calmness of deep feeling: 

‘‘T have known your purents all my 
life, Daniel,’ she said, ‘‘and I have a 
proposal to make; bui it is not on their 
account that I make it—it is for Johnny’s 
sake. I propose to invest all my little 
savings that I can spare in him. If I 
succeed in making a noble Christian man 
of him, it will be the best investment of 
my money that I could make. If you 
will give Johnny wholly and entirely to 
me without any irterference. now, or 
hereafter, then I promise to support aleo 
hie old grandparents. Ido this, not to 
help you, Daniel, but because | do not 
want people to say of Johnny that his 
uncle put aged grandparents in the alms- 
house. I shall give this child a good 
chance in life, if I can, and no blight 
shall rest upon him thafis in my power 
to remove. No one need know of this 
proposal of yours, neither shall any one 
know that the future support of these old 

ople comez from me. For Johnny’s 
sake [ shall withhold the shame from the 
knowledge of the public.” 

* * * 

Tweuty years and more have passed 
he old couple died long ago. 
self is getting old and 
feeble; her hair (is white, and her eyes 
have lost their brightness, but the same 
sweetness and serenity rests upon her 
The boy whom she loved has 
grown upto be a Christian man. His 
life is one of trust in God and asefulness 
among his fellowmen, patterned, as was 
hers, after Him who is our great ex- 
ample. 

n the closing night of the year she 
sits at her fireside thinking, as we all do 
at this season, over her past life and the 
many blessings and sorrows which have 
marked the year. She is listening for 
footsteps, for John is expected. He is 
to bnng home. to her his young bride. 
Presently voices are heard without, and 
the two enter. He leads his wife up to 
Miss Hannah. 

**Annie,” he said, with much emotion, 
‘tthis is the dear one who has been a 
mother to me. I owe allthat Iam and 
all that I have to her.”’ 

Then he reverently placed hie hand 
upon her gray bair pe kissed her. Had 
not Miss Hannah made a wise invest- 
ment? 

Oh, my sisters, who spend so much 
upon your adornment and your own 
pleasure, is there not a better investment 
for your time and your money? The 
cause of missions, at home and abroad, 
calls ae for all that you can give. 


| Let us so live and so give that our years, 


It was. no |: 


as one by one they pass away, may be 
filled with good deeds springing from 
love to God and obedience to his com- 
mands.— Christian Intelligencer. 


Lent and Easter Cant. 


Getting up amusements especially for 
Lent is a travesty on religion which the 
papers are justly censuring. One of them 
Bays: 
‘But, of all the cants—and they are 
multifurm—the Lent cant seems to me 
the most abhorrent. All the other cants 
are as cobwebs to this, and to one who 
lives in the world are to be endured. 
But Lent is supposed to be not of the 
world, and yet it seems as if there were 
no more worldly institution in existence, 
as in this day we see it regarded. The 
double-faced way in which many per- 
sons of society talk of their Lenten du- 
ties would incliae one to believe that 
Janus was the patron saint of this sea- 
son. It is a farce unto those to whom 
it is not a tragedy. The way Lent is 
employed to excuse them from doing 
everything that may be disagreeable or 
onerous, in a social sense, and sanctions 
their doing just as they like when they 
like, affords a curious comment upon 
the religious element of the age. Lent 
lunches, Lent parties, Lent balls, even! 
One would say that this was a holiday 
season—a feast of Lent, indeed!—when 
its name is introduced as a prefix to all 
sorts of worldly entertainments. What 
else do we have at Christmas and Eas- 
ter? To those who really feel the 
solemnity of the season, who regard it 
not with worldly eyes, but clearly in 
its character of setting apart the world 
and ignoring it, there is something 
shockingly offensive in this mixing up of 
the devotional and the secular, the solem- 
nities of the sanctuary and the pride of 
life and the world. ‘To sincere church- 
men Lent is something more than a name. 
It has a meaning. It is its own time——a 
time for shutting one’s eyes upon the 
world, withdrawing from it, and for self- 
denial of every sort, even in the daily 
domestic life. But now, how are former 
things paseed away! How even Lent has 
become modernized, fitted to fashion’s 
dictates, the same as common things! 
It has fallen from grace, from dignity, 
from sweetness, because of the tendency | 
of the higher classes of society to lower 
everything with which they come in con- 
tact by fashion’s formulas and caprices+- 
to undo the true and the dignified, and 
set the false anc the flippant in its place. 
Notthe command that we must do, which 
the Church teaches (and which all true 
churchmen know and do), but the inquiry 
what we may do, as it Lenten duties 
were observances to escape from rather 
than to indulge in for the love of a sac- 
rifice, seems to be the popular spirit 
which governs the season in some circles. 
And so the spirit sets afloat a doubt: 
which finally resolves i‘self into the priv- 
ilege which assumes that one may do 
very much the same sort of things in 
Lent that one does out of it.’’ : 

The Diocese, an Episcopal paper, pub- 
lishes, and the Churchman copies, the 
following on ‘‘Easter Shams”: 

“A well-known and enterprising firm 
in Boston has Jately sent out a circular 
advertising an importation of artificial 
flowers, and recommending them higbly 
for use in our churches at Easter. Sham 
Easter flowers!--have we come to that ? 
Dead. wax and muslin and paper and 
wire—-the handiwork of the milliner—in 
the chancel and on the altar, and sup- 
posed at a little distance to be the living, 
incense-breathiog emblems of the Resur- 
rection, painted by the finger of God! 
Who, with any true sentiment as to the 
Easter symbol, but would receive the | 
circular with a feeling amused in part, 
but disgusted more? May such decep- 
tions find no place in our churches. 
Better no flowers at all. Better a single 
lily, a bunch of violets, a handful of 
roses, Offered in a spirit of thankful love, 
than the sham-splendors of the most ex- 
tensive and expensive display of Wash- 
ington street wares. 

‘*But does not the fact above mention- 
ed give rise to some sober and painful 
reflections ? Do not the advertisements 
of the day reflect the tastes, the senti- 
ments, the practices of the day? Does 
not the demand create the supply, rather 
than the supply the demand? In these 
days, when so much of sensationalism 
and bidding for popular favor mark 
church life in general in this country, we 
believe that it is one part of our Church’s 
mission to show a love for what is genu- 
ine and real in her spirit, her services, 
her life, her teaching; to commend herself 
to the sober judgment of the community 
by seeking to be rather than to seem; to 
hold up before herself and those about 
her a high standard of sincerity and 

church which reveals in herself 
and her practice the most that is genuine 
will be in the end the most successful 
missionary church. ‘As the man is, 80 is 
his strength.’ If our heart’s prayer 
shal] be, ‘Increase in us true religion,’ 
the increase of our Church will come of 
itself.”.—-New York Observer. 

Mepicat Gueanines.—A girl having 
died of diphtheria, her earrings were 
cleansed in an ordinary way and given to 
her little sister, who had been purposely 
kept from contact with the patient during 
her sickness. Iu a few days the latter 
was taken with diphtheria, which began 
in the punctured holes of the ear. In 
another case the child had remained in 
good health while other members of the 
family were sick with diphtheria. But 
the child had a slight wound, over which 
a scab had formed. The seab, by some 
accident, was brushed from the wound, 
the raw surface imbibed the poison, and 
the child died of the disease. 


Under the guidance of the American 
Bible Society, preparations are being 
made for the tranalation of the Scripture: 
into the simplest form of the written lan- 
guage of China. 


Household. 


would add 
many years to the average longevity of 
our species if we could free the next gen- 
eration from the curse of the : following 
fallacies, which are either direct sources 
of divease or add an unnecessary burden 
to the cares and troubles of domestic life. 
The idea that cold baths are healihy in 
winter and dangerous in m‘dsummer; 
that rain-water is more wholesome than 
‘‘hard’”’ water; that bed-rooms muat.be 
heated in cold weather; that the mi-ery 
of everlasting scrubbing and soapsud 
vapors is compensated by the comfort of 
the lucid intervals; that a sick room 
must be kept hermetically closed; that 
it pays to save foul air for the sake of 
its warmth; that ‘‘d:aught:” are morbific 
agenc:es; that catarrhs are due to alow 
temperature; that even in midsummer 
children must be sent to bed at suneet, 
when the air just begias to be pleasant; 
that an after-dioner nap can do any 
harm; that the sapitary conditivn of the 
air can be improved by the fetor of car- 
bolic acid; that there is any benefit in 
swallowing jugfuls of nauséous sulpurh 
water; that rest after dinner ca. be short- 
ened with impunity; that outd:or recre- 
ation is a waste of time; that athletic 
sports brutalize the character; that a nor- 
mal human being requires any otber 
stimulant than exercise and fresh air; 
that mechanical contrivances can com- 
pensate for the lack of manly strength; 
that any plan of s‘udy can justify the 
custom of stinting childr-n in sleep; that 
the torpor of narco:ism is preferable to 


insomnia; that the suppression of harm- 


le-s recreation will fail to beget vice and 
hypocrisy; that stimulation is identical 
with invigoration; that fashion has a 


right to enforce the wearing of woolen | 


clothes in the dog days.—| Lippincoti’s 
Magazine. 


Stew.—Take a p‘ece of b ef 
—the rump is the best for this purpose— 
cut about thrce pounds of it into small 
pieces, thowing out the fat. Now make 
a good stock by dissolving four ounces of 
Johaston’s Fiuid in one quart of 
water. Put this into a s‘ew-pan with 
the beef and let it stew for two hours. 
Then seazon to taste with cavenne pepper 
and salt, and,add the grated rind of a 
lemon and the juice of half of it, a tab'e- 
spoonful of rice flour smootbly mixed 
with three tablespooufuls of musbroom 
ketchup, a teaepoonful of soy and a tea- 
spoonful of Lea & Perrins’ Worcester- 
shire sauce. Then adda gliss of port 
wine and allow the contents to stew gen- 


tly for fifteen ninutes more, when they | 


may be dished up and served.—[Ca- 
terer. 


CoRNMEAL BREAKFAST 


and a half pints of flour, half a pint of 
white corameal, one traspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
tablespoonful of butter, thr-e-forths of a 
pint of milk. Sift together flour, cora- 
meal, salt and powder, to the butter, cold, 
add the milk, and mix smoothly iutoa 
rather firmer dough than usual. 
the beard; turn out the dough, give it one 
or two turns to complete its smoothness. 
Divide it thus prepar-d into pieces the 
size of-an egg; again divide these into 
halves, which roll out under the band un- 
til they are long and half the size of one’s 
little finger, lay on a greased b:king-tin, 
so they do not touch each other, wash 
hem over with milk, avd bake them in a 
quick oven seven or eight minutes. 


Cream —Pound-well two 
ounces of chocolate with three ounces of 
white sugar; melt the whole in two table- 
spoonfuls of warm water; let csol, put on 
ice till nearly frozen. Daring this pro- 
cess, prepare a quart of milk as directed 
below; whisk the whole well together and 
serve. How to prepare the milk: Put’* 
in a vessel about a quart of nilk witha 
pinch of gum arabic, which you have pre- 
viously dissolved in a few drops of water; 
whip toa froth witha whisk (this you 
must doin a cool place if in summer 
time), and use it at once; it cannot be 
kept even on ice. 


Amprosia Custarp.—OQOue quart milk; 
five eggs; four tablespoonfuls of sugar for 
custard, and two for meringue; one grated 
cocoanut. Heat the milk, pour upon the 
sugar beaten up with the yolks of theeggs 
and the whites of two. Cook, stirring all 
the time, until it begins to th cken. Pour 


it, hot, upon one-third of the grated co- | 


coanut, stir up well, and flavor with bit- 
ter almond, and when cold place ina 
glass dish, cover it with the remainder of 
the cocoanut, and heap high upon this a 
meringue made of the reserved whites 
and sugar, 


Sata> Dressinc.—The best known 
and probably the most popular salad dress- 
ing is made inthis way: Stir the yolk of 
a raw egg for u minute or two; then add 
oil until the mixture is thick and waxy; 
this iz the only safe rule 'o go by; then 
thin it with vinegar, or with viveg«r and 
lemon juice; season with salt, pepper, 
mustard, etc., t» suit your taste. The 
well-beaten white of an egg is thought to 
be ag o1 addiiin by romeralad mak- 
ers. O.ives chopped quite five adda 
peculiar and to many an agrceable flavor. 


Porato Sourp.—Boil four large, mealy 
tatoes; mash them fine; add one egg, a 
piece of butter the sizeof au egg, balfa 
teaspoonful of salt, a trifle of essence or 


‘geed of celery; boil one pint of water and 


one pint of milk or cream; turn it on the 
potatoes, etc., boiling hot; stir it well, 
strain it, and send to the table immedi- 
ately. An onion minced and boiled in the 
milk and water improves the flavor. 


Gineer Cooxkies.—Ths foll »wing good 


recipe come: fiom a practical hand: |. 


Oae teaspoonful raleratus; one cup mo- 
lasses; one tab'e:poonful ginger; table- 
spoonful butter; one cp water; flour, 


| not too much,—make it stiff; a little salt. 


Flour | 


Read This Twice 


In addition to our premiums of music and 
Shakespeare Cards, we have just issued a beau- 


tiful panel picture, in colors, 18x28, a fac- 


simile produetion of one of the Paris salon | 


paintings for 1884, entitled ‘‘Le Roman Nou- 
veau”’ (The New Novel). It is a perfect gem, 
and well worthy a place on the walls of any of 
the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We 
have copyrighted it, and it cannot be issued by 
any other house than ourselves. The ejition 
is limited, and will be issued gratis in the fol- 
lowing manner only: Save your wrappers of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and as soon as you 
get 25 mail them to us, with your full address, 
and we will mail you ‘“‘Le Roman Nouveau,’’ 
mounted ready for hanging, free of all expense. 
The soap improves with age, and those who de- 
sire a copy of the picture at once have only to 
buy the 25 bars of their grocer atonce. This will 


insure the receipt of the wrappers by us before 


the edition is exhausted. There is, of course, 


NO ADVERTISING on the picture. 


I. L. Cragin & Co., Phila., Pa. 


JAS. CARROLL. W. H. Tiuton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentlemens’ and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FuRNISHING Goops, Hats, Caps, TRUNKS AND 
VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


28jan-tf 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) | 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
| Dealers in 
CRAIN 
AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanorsco. 


W. F. GRISWOLD. 
Dentist 


removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
MARKET S8T., - - SAN FRANOISOO. OAL 


G. M. PEASE, M. D,, 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HoMGoPATEY,) 
125 Turk Street, -  §San Francisco 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie B. Palmer 


O0S"Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


2inov-lyr 


Union Savings Bank, 
CornER Broapway AND NintH STBEETs, 
OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und., (Dc.,’79) $31 
“BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 

John OC. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 

8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 

Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 

E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer 

ice-Presiden 

H. A. PALMER, end 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 68,828 89 
Cash on hand - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATCOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CO A. Est 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 

POWDER. 


EKagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, | 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 
cw” Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


price-list. 


Natio Washing 
compound saves Se 
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brave he ia in these days of trial! 


and stock-raisers. 


THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Marca 18, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Notice—Liperan Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Ture Pa- 
civic for one year. Tue Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,”- price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with Tae Pactric, for 
one year, to all our subscribers, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
tous, $6. Address THe Paciric, Box 
9348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1885. 


Since the catastrophe in which Gordon 
fell, no one man has been the center of 
so much thought, feeling, interest and 
sympathy as is General Grant. And no 
wonder. In some great respects he is 
the foremost figure of our age. For a 
year or two he has been the football of 
“Fortune,” after having been, for years, 
her favorite son. Recently, it has been 
affirmed that he is stricken with mortal 
disease, and has not long to live. And 
now the heart of the country, in spite of 
his few weaknesses and faults, turns to- 
wards him again with an outb) it of feel- 
ing without’a parallel in human history. 
Witness the scene in the United States 
Senate, when the Congress came to it- 


gelf and voted, with such unanimity, to 


place Grant on the retired list of the 
army. For a moment he may have felt 
that he was trodden on and despised. 
Now he knows that he is first of all liv- 
ing men in the admiration and love of 
his country. How calm, and cool and 
May 
he find that there walks beside him a 
form infinitely stronger and braver than 
he, whose feet have already gone ‘‘the 
way to dusty death.” . 


The season is well advanced. The 
hills are turning brown. The cereals 
have almost ceased to grow with vigor. 
The drouth is upon us. The six weeks 
to come will, no doubt, bring their show- 
era; but these may not be sufficient to 
mature crops on lands naturally dry, or 
those not plowed deeply. Fields, sum- 
mer-fallowed, and otherwise carefully 
cultured, will, this year, vindicate the 
toil and care bestowed upon them. 


Only such fields are likely, this year, to 


yield their annual average. Abundant 


rains could not now alter the fate of 


crops already faded and shriveled. A 
trying season is before the grain-farmers 
The cultivators of 
berries and fruits have little to fear. 
The season may even be one of great 
prosperity to them, in the orderings of 
the discriminating, wise and just Provi 
dence that is over us all. 


The patient plodding of the new Pres- 
ident is doing him credit, and giving the 
public an unwonted pleasure. The pub- 
lic man who can ‘‘get along very well 
with three or four hours’ sleep,’’ and get 
to work by 8 o’clock in the morning, is, 
so far, worth having. Industry goes 
far, and may take the place of talent. 
And when to industry is added the pur- 


pose to economize, a new acurce of satis- 


faction is opened. The dismissal of a 
score of employees about the White 
House, and the prospect of getting on 
with twenty or thirty less clerks in the 
Treasury department—provided there be 
no going back—give great encourage- 
ment to those who believed in ‘‘reform.”’ 
If now, in his slowness in making changea, 
the President shall see to it that his 
appointees have snap and work in them, 
he will show the possession of a virtue 
which some Presidents have not exhibited 
since the War of the Rebellion. 


One of the preachers said that noth- 
iug was co comforting to the thoughtful 
mind as the assured coming of a day of 
final allotments on principles of justice. 
It is human to judge. The mind loves 
to criticiee. We are made to form opin- 
ions. We come to a thousand conclusions 
daily, some of which we know may be 
wrong. In all this we are anticipating 
something future and final. But one 
satisfaction in judging is seriously dis- 
turbed by the failures of multitudes to 
jugde correctly. Men are hasty, biased, 
limited, ignorant and perverse; and so we 
are obliged to cheer ourselves with. the 
idea of a day of final review. The great 
day of judgment brings satisfaction, 
on account of the person and character of 
the judge. He is man and God; he 
impersonates love and justice; he can 
have no lack of qualifications, and no 
motive to swerve from the finest lines of 
truth and righteousness, and he is full of 
sympathy with every man’s case. And it 


gives additional comfort to us to feel the 
assurance, on his part, of a most thorough 
sifting of all facts, circumstances, in- 
fluences, motives, accessories and con- 
tingencies of life and conduct, near and 
remote, however slight their bearing, or 
secret their operation. Nothing will be 
left concealed or untouched that had a 
feather’s weight. It will be a final satis- 
faction that all wrongs will be righted 
and misjudgments corrected, and not one 
mistake left uncanceled, and not one 
unknown excellence left obscured, and 
not one pretension left unmasked. Every 
living soul set and seen exactly as he is, 


in God’s sight—that will be the happy re- | 


sul’of the divine judging at the last. 
Happy they that do not shrink from such 
an ordeal, nor dread the issues of such 
an inquisition. 


The Legislature of California adjourned 
last week. We regret that it failed to 
pass several much-needed measures for 
making our harbor nearly free to the 
world's commerce, and for replenishing 
the county treasuries; and we regret that 
the necessary burden of a heavy tax was 
brought on the people. But we do not 
blame the Legislature for the bill to settle 
up the ‘‘slickens” affair. However un- 
wise that experiment was, there were 
equities in the case which required a set- 
tlement, and we hope all are now 
settled. Weare even disposed to give 
the legislators credit for what they did 
not do, in several instances where the 
political inducements were strong. We 
cannot agree with those that say that 
the late legislature was the worst that 
ever met at the capital, so long as we 
remember, at least, the one that held an 
‘‘extra session” in 1884. 


- 


It was a great relief to learn last week 
that there would be no war between Eng- 
land and Russia, for the present, over 
the Afghan boundary question, though 
we felt sure that Russia was not ready 
for war, and would not rashly provoke 
one, which would ultimately involve all 
Europe. Whenever Russia has to send 
her armies and funds a thousand miles 
away toward India, the nibiliste and 
other troublers of her peace will ‘‘find 
their hand,” and seek their opportunity. 
Home revolutions may follow close upon 
foreign wars in any of the States of 
Europe, so great is the discontent of 
large classes of their populations. If 
they are not wise enough to keep the 
peace, it is well for us to pray that they 
may be made so, for their good and the 
world’s. 


The reviewer of ‘Samuel Johnson and 
his age’’ (in the London Quarterly) says: 
*‘What, in conclusion, is the practical 
result of Johnson’s teaching for our age, 
as well as for his own? Its first and 
last effort is to adapt its lessons to the 
every-day needs of men. Mould youre- 
self, he would seem to tell us, to the 
conditions in which you are placed. 
Waste no time in vague aspirations, and 
no labor in fruitless struggles to altar in- 


8titutions, which exist independently of 


your acquiescence or dissent. Such 
aspirations and such struggles will only 
lead you to forget the duty that lies in 
your path, to fancy yourself released 
from its behests, and to suppose that 
neglect is compensated by enthusiasm for 
an ideal. There is no need for yon to 
invent ideals in order that you may call 
out the reverence of your nature, or to 
conceive schemes of regeneration in order 
that you may stir your energies. You 
have enough here to occupy your 
thoughts, to employ your hands, to ex- 
ercise your self-control, without battling 
with the elements and dreaming about 
visions of reform. Accept conventional 
rules when they help you to direct your 
work, or to fit yourself for the posts you 
are to occupy in the economy of the world 
and of society; but be careful that you | 
do not think cant.” 


After the car conductor had handed 
back a five-dollar gold piece and aaid, 
‘That is not five cents,’’ this thought 
came up: ‘‘It is well to speak of the 
honesty and integrity found among men, 
as well as their faults.”” Car conductors 
get plenty of abuse and little praise. 
They give more civilty than they receive. 


Our Sunday-school literature seems to 
exhaust itself on the large Sunday- 
schools in the cities. Will it not be weil 
to plan for the small schools where there 
is but one to conduct the school and do 
all that is to be done; and that among 
those who have little interest in anything 
religious? 


When our Eastern brethren have set- 
tled, to their satisfaction, all matters for 
the freedmen, political, social and re- 
ligious, it will be time for them to advo- 
cate the importation of Chinese into Cali- 
fornia. It is a good way to do one thing 
at a time. 


We pass the eclipse without comment, 
as it was only to be known in this city 
by the unusual Carkness. The clouds 
and fog were impenetrable. 


The assessed valeitien of the 168 
schoolhouses of Boston, with their 67 


acres of land, is $7,800,000. 


academy is American. 


Personal Influence. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There will be some element, or quality, 
of personal influence emanating from 
every human being in all the ties and 
fellowships of life. We may be inezensi- 
ble of this outraying force, never realiz- 
ing or suspecting its existence, or its char- 
acter. 

If not altogether insensible, we may 

be indifferent to it, not once raising the 
question of its complexion, or its power, 
nor concerned as to its effect upon those 
with whom we associate. It may never 
occur to us to ask wherein this magnet- 
ism resides, nor how, through what chan- 
nels, it exerts its energies. 
We cannot divest ourselves of 
dowment, if we would. We may wish 
we could. If wecould only put it on 
and off, like a garment, it would be a 
great relief to us; but it clings to us al- 
ways and everywhere, as attraction to 
matter. 

If we were to speculate in regard to its 
chief sources in our conetitution and de- 
velopment, we should very likely fail in 
self-dicarment, and misplace our empha- 
sis in sketching our portraiture. And 
yet itis a matter we need to study with 
great assiduity and fidelity, that we may 
at once appreciate and guard this inalien- 
able law of our being. 

There is a certain atmosphere of man- 
ner which we carry about with us in all 
our going and coming. There is hardly 
any other more positive feature of our 
identity than this shadowy vitality. It 
wins or it repels. It is self-asserting or 
deferential. It conciliates, or it challenges 
opposition, and so on through ail the va- 
rieties and contrasts. It cannot help 
affecting the demonstration of those with 
whom we mingle, and so controlling their 
feeling and purpose. | 

We possess, in the expression of our 


face, a personality which is altogether 


our owo. ‘There is there something 
bright or sombre. It carries with it out- 
raying gladness or cool indifference. It 
testifies to a loving welcome or to frigid 
insensibility. It invites within the 
ephere of our thoughts and affections, or 
it bolts and locks the dvor of entrance. 
So itis with our prevalent tone of 
voice—coarse or refined, gentle or rade, 
soothing as music or repelling as harsh 
discords. The language of our lips, as 
well as the tone, giving out pleasant 
words or speech that offends the ear, 
draws the listener nearer or widens th 
distance between us. | 
The throbbing of the genuine disposi- 
tion cannot be suppressed. It will give 
out the pulses of an amiable and affec- 
tionate temper, or it will breathe a sen- 
tence of banishment and non-intercourse. 
And more controlling, perhaps, than 
any of these natural demonstrations, the 
beliefs and convictions of the mind, and 
the ruling choices of the heart, in regard 
to the ends and methods of daily life, 
will sway, with the power of a visible ex- 


ample, tbe regard and the imitation of | 


the beholder. | 

How is it with us in respect to these 
hints of our personal peculiarities? In 
what direction does our special develop- 
ment proceed ? If our kindred and com- 
panions follow us, copying our visible 
practical ideal, what pathway will their 
steps pursue—what destination will they 
reach? We are drawing these assaci- 
ates after us—whither ? 


The Academy. 


BY REV. DR. S. H, WILLEY. 


The academy is a home-growth in our 
educational system. Some other institu- 
tions of learnivg we have modeled after 
English or German patterns. But the 
And it is very 
noticeable that, at the present time, the 


academy is coming into renewed promi-. 


nence as au educational agency. Its dis- 
tinctive work has been lately reviewed. 
Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hamp- 
shire held its centennial celebration about 
two years ago. Phillips Audover Acad- 
emy has been deseribed historically and 
biegraphically in several very able pa- 
pers recently. Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., has lately published a 
general catalogue of all its graduates, to- 
gether with a brief history of the institu- 
tion since its founding, in 1813. All 
these things have been followed by an 
awakened interest in the academy, as a 
practical educational power. 

As we see it in the past, we observe 
that it came into existence to supplement 
the common school, and also to fit young 
men for college. It aimed to open its 
advantages to the poor, as well as to the 
rich. It encouraged young men to earn 
their way along, if they had not money 
to pay. It encouraged all who had the 
resolution to work to try for a liberal ed- 
ucation. 

The endowments of the academy were 
not large. That of Exeter began with 
only $65,000, and Kimball Union re- 
ceived only $50,000 from its founder. 
Buildings and furniture were plain, 
though substantial. Salaries were small, 
though men lived on them, and worked, 
eometimes, for scores of years. And of 
some of those men it is truly said that 
they may be fitly styled the Dr. Arnolds 
of New England. Therefore, with such 
teachers and such schclars, the academy 
bas been an institution of profound and 
manly earnestness. 

Its leading characteristic has been de- 
rived from those students who were 
‘‘working theirway.” They had no time 
for fooling, and where they were fooling 
was not in fashion. On this point Dr. 
Cyrus S. Richarde, who was Principal of 
Kimball Union Academy for thirty years, 
says: ‘‘The value of a band of earnest, 
Christian young men ina large school, 
as a conservative and efficient power, 
cannot easily be estimated. This will 
account, in part at least, for the high 
moral and religious tone of the school, 
and for the many powerful and most 
precious revivals of religion during almost 
the entire history of this institution.” 


| We, in California, have one academy 


this en- } 


central to the State. It invites earnest 
young men who are willing to work to 
come to it. Hopkins Academy is now in 
its maturity, and offers similar advan- 
tages to those of the best Eastern acad- 
emies. I do not think avy applicants of 
the right sort are ever turned away be- 
cause their means are small. But it 
seems to me that it is high time for the 
people in some Southern county to have 
one in that quarter—say, in Los Angeles 
or San Bernardino county. And why 
should not the people of the North eatab- 
lish one—say, in Shasta county, Modoc 
county, or elsewhere. A good academy 
would enrich either eection. | 


Stewards. 


The command—‘‘ Let every man so ac- 
count of us as of ministers of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. As 
every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same, one toanother, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
You have not the knowledge? ‘‘The Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things. For the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.”’ You should need it all 
for yourself? ‘‘He that watereth shall 
be watered also himself.’’ It would not 
do any good? ‘‘My word shall not re- 
turn upto me void.” Youdo not know 
teow? ‘‘Ifany of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.” You say you know all 
this and have heard it for years. Then 
what are you doing for your Christian 
brother or sister? Mind, I say Chris- 
tian, fur you may not have neglected the 
unconverted, but you have in your 
storehouse food, of which they are un- 
able to partake. What are you doing 
with it? Have you a book which has 
lifted your soul nearer to God? Lend it. 
You may never see it again, but you will 
see the fruits of it in heaven. (Buy an- 
other and lend that, also.) 
come across a little note which explains 
some passage of scripture with a new 
light? Tell it to some one! Have you 
a sacred poem which has chased away 
the shadows from your heart in times of 
trial? Copy it for your neighbor! (Who 
is your neighbor?) Do you take a relig- 
ious paper? Ifso, pray do not put it on 
the shelf to grow old and musty. Share 


tunate! Such little deeds as these form 
the cords and muscles which bind the 
church together, and give it life and 
activity. Teach others all you can! 
Give of your bounty of mysteries, and 
when others treat you in like manner, do 
not turn away coldly, unwilling to be 
taught! ‘‘There is no life so lowly but 
we may gain some lesson from it.” The 
Holy Spirit is not acquired by book learn- 
ing. Do not let pride hinder your prog- 
ress. Engrave this motto upon your 
heart: ‘‘Give and take!” Work. 


Bible Selections. 


Thursday —‘‘Who can heal thee?” 
(Lam. xi: 13) ‘‘He maketh sore, and 


make whole.’’ (Job v: 18) ‘‘Come, 
and et us return unto the Lord, for he 
hath torn, and he will heal us; he bath 
smitten, and he will bind us up.’’ (Hosea 
wit 3.7 
_ Friday—“Should it be aecording to thy 
mind?” (Job xxxiv: 33.) ‘Oh, my 
Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’’ 
(Matt. xxvi: 39.) ‘*The will of the 
Lord be done.’’ (Acts xxi: 14 ) 
Saturday—‘*‘What shall we do for 
the hundred talents?” (II Chron. xxv: 
9.) ‘Be careful for nothing; but in 
everything, by prayer, and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God, and the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding 
shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesu3.”’ (Phil. iv: 6,7) ‘*Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.’’ (Isa. xxvi:-3 ) 
Sunday—‘‘ What think ye of Uhrist ?” 
(Matt. xxii: 42.) ‘Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a prince; 
a Saviour to give repentance to Is- 
rael, and forgivere:s of sins.” (Acts v: 
31.) “If we confess‘our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse-us from ali unrighteousness.” 
(I John i: 9.) | 
Monday—‘‘Who can forgive sins? 
God only.’’ (Mark ii: 7.) ‘‘He de- 
lighteth in mercy.”’ (Micah. vii: 18.) 
Tuesday—‘‘ Why are ye so fearful ?’’ 
(Mark iv: 40.) ‘‘Mine iniquities have 
taken hold upon me. Oh, wretched man 
that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death.’’ (Ps. xi: 12; 
Rom. vii: 24.) ‘‘Call upon mein the 
day of trouble. I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’’ (Ps. 1: 15.) 
Wednesday—‘‘What wilt thou that I 
shall do unto thee?” (Luke xviii: 41.) 
‘Let not any iniquity have dominion 
over me.” (Ps. cxix: 133.) ‘‘Sin shall 
not have dominion over you; for ye are 
not under law, but under grace.” 


(Rom. vi: 14.) 


The American Journalist says: ‘‘C. 
M. Stone has sold the St. Jobnsbury 
Caledonian, the leading mugwump paper 
in the State of Vermont in the late cam- 
paign. He fought the bitter opposition, 
or the true-blue Republicans, sturdily, 
but has been obliged to succumb.’’ It 
is a surprise to us that, in Vermont,\ and 
especially in St. Johnsbury, there should 
be such bitter opposition to a clean Pfo- 
hibition paper. It shows the power, 
even in the most temperate and Chris- 
tian portions of the country. 


The Independent gleans from the re- 
ports of revivals in the papers of differ- 
ent denominations for a single week a 
total of more than 28,000 conversions, 
a gratifying indication of the general 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 


churches, largely since the Week of 
Prayer. | 


Have you. 


your blessing with some one less for- 


bindeth up; He woundeth and His hands 


joy. There is no mistaking what these 


of 
politics and party over vital 
not follow that one has not a call to the 


gard it as from God, even when the way 


A Call to the Ministry. 


BY REV. DR. I. E. DWINELL. 


A plain, thoughtful mother was. in- 
formed by a son that he intended to go 
into the ministry. She wrote to him: 
‘See that you do not answer the call of 
some one else.” Kvery young man 
sbould see that he does not answer the 
call of another person, and that he does an- 
swer his own, if he bas one. But how 
may he know if he has acall? What 
are the signs of acall? There are sev- 
eral things which one ought not to look 
for as evidence. One ought not to look 
for confidence that he will be a light in 
the pulpit. It is better that he should 
be awed by the greatness and difficulty 
of the calling. If he has the secret feel- 
ing that he will be a master among 
preachers, that is good evidence that he 
is not called to be a preacher at all, for 
the pest of the pulpit is an itching to be 
smart and original, and to attract crowds. 
This turns one’s back on the gospel, while 
he plays with its words. This leads him 
to barter his soul, and those of his hear- 
ers, for applause, under the mockery of 
trying to do good. Nor is the young 
man to look for some _ portent, or over- 
powering impression, as from God, ;or for 
a steady pointing of the finger of provi- 
dence, lixe the index on a guide-board. 
Sometimes there are such indications, not 
often. God does not usually settle this 
question for us in that way. He leaves 
us to the same method as in eettling oth- 
er questions of duty. He is not anxious 
to reward indolence about consulting the 
fine values that enter into the question of 
duty, the subtle turning-points of destiny 
involved, by brushing our own reason 
and conscience and prayerfulness aside, 
and stepping in, with great signs and 
mysterious impressions, and making the 
decision for us. He puts us on a careful 
sighting and weighing of indications. 
He gives hints and veiled reasons, and 
we must recognize them and feel our way 
along the trembling edge of the terrible 
abyss, into which we fall if we make a 
mistake. Among the indications may be 
such as these: 


1. A certain unconscious movement, 
or stirring within, of natural adaptations. 
There is sometimes in natures adapted 
for the ministry a movement which they 
do not understand—a restleseness, a dis- 
satisfaction, when occupied elsewhere, as 
of children who are kept away from 
home. They are not in their element, 
and they do not feel easy, nor can they 
ever till they find the calling for which 
God made them. 


2. A conscious drawing. If a person 
who has the natural adaptations finds a 
positive turning of his heart to the min- 
istry, that is a fact of great meaning. 
There must be something back of that 
drawing. There may be something above 
it. Let him see. 

3. A growing disrelish for other call- 
ings. At first several different ways of 
serving Christ may come up for consid- 
eration. But if, one by one, the others 
gradually cease to be attractive, and the 
young man finds them, for some reason, 
behind him, and preaching the gospel 
alone in front, he naturally concludes 
that his nature h4&s elected that. It is 
not a choice of his will or a verdict of 
bis intellect, as yet, but the selection of 
his nature. It is something more than a 
choice; it is the gravitation of his self- 
hood, the cry of his being. 

4. A sense of the urgency of the 
work, Sometimes the world appears a 
black cloud of dark souls, from whom 
the light of the gospel is kept back. The 
great want is that there should:be those 
to turn the light on. If sucha vision 
rises before the young man, and his heart 
is moved with pity to be one of those to 
turn the light on, be has an inner voice. 
The world’s need and his pity are face to 
face, and he hears the cry, ‘‘Come over 
and help us.” What means it? The 
work is a great work, already too long 
delayed and inadequately undertaken; 
for that black cloud is nursing the light- 
nings and the -tempests, and nothing but 
letting the blessed light of the gospel in 
can arrest the wrath and send peace and 


feelings mean. 

5. Sympathy with Christ. There 
may be young men who think of 
Christ’s feelings ag he looks upon the 
world for which he died. It is still kept 
back from him, after all these centuries, 
because of ignorance of the Message, or 
slow acceptance of it. The redemption 
is wrought out, accumulated; the world 
needs it, and Christ asks for laborers. 
‘*Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” If now, it comes in- 
to a heart to feel sympathy with him in 
this weary and sad waiting, this sense of 
the greatness and costliness of the pre- 
pared blessing that is kept back, this 
may be regarded as a divine intimation— 
‘‘Come.’” He who finds hia heart in 
this way with Christ’s heart is beckoned 
from secular callings into working with 
Christ in building up his kingdom. 

6. A plain, practical desire to do 
good in the highest ways, accompanied 
with the belief that the ministry is such a 
way. Often there is very little senti- 
ment, feeling, or moral connection: It is 
a simple affair of judgment. Ore wants 
to work where his work will tell the 
most, and thinks this is the field. Is not 
that a finger pointing to the ministry that 
is to be regarded? Does not God lead 
through such a deliberate judgment as 
really as through evanescent feelings and 
impressions ? 

1. Favoring opportunities. It does 
ministry because the way does not seem 
to be open to it. The call may be so 
clear from other sources that he may re- 


at first seems closed; and he may be 
justified in starting and going on till he 
comes to closed doors, and there knock- 
ing and waiting till they are opened; and 
opened they will be, if he has not made 


portunities, he certainly may regard they, 
as an intimation to be taken into account. 
The still, small voice of God may come 
in that way—taken not aloue, but in coa- 
nection with other things. 

8. suggestion from another, 
Friends often know us and our adapta- 
tions better than we do ourselves. Wheth. 
er they do or not, the suggestion from 
them, or from a paper, book, eermon, 
may start one on a line of thinking, which 
becomes strangely searching — burning 
ing its way, as a smouldering fire, 
through the convictions, and at last blaz- 
ing out as a call. ; 

9. A mother’s or father's consecra. 
tion and prayers. A young man, whose 
mother died when he was a little bo 
bad been consecrated by her to ‘‘Christ,” 
for the ministry. He did not kuow it till 
he was grown, and was away at school. 
Then he came upon some of the letters of 
his mother, and learned the fact. This 
turned him to the ministry. Many young 
men come upon a call through the line of 
parental or ancestral influence. 
find themselves in a ministerial family, 
perhaps in a ministerial line, with special 


adaptations and facilities—a form of © 


heredity, of which we have many illus- 
trioas examples, and which God has 
greatly blessed. In such cases, it seems 
almost as if one should look for evidence 
that it is not his duty to be a preacher, 
if he does not become one, than for evi- 
dence for it, if he does. 


These are some of the different ways 


in which the conviction of a call may 
come to a thoughtful young man. If he 
prays for guidance, consecrates himself 
heartily to Christ, and follows the gentle 
and subtle indications mate known by 
the Spirit, he will ficd the Divine will in 
the matter, and make no serious mistake, 
But there must be no foregone conclusior, 
no lurking, worldly ambition or desire, 
influencing the decision. He must desire 
to know just what the course of duty is, 
and be willing to walk init. Here, as 
elsewhere,‘‘if thine eye be single,thy whole 
body shall be full of light.”” The deci- 
sion so reached, be it for the ministry or 
some other calling, will never be the 
cause of regret. 


<i 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The parlors for the special use of the 
Boys’ Branch of the Association were ded- 
icated on Friday evening, March 6th, 
with appropriate exercises. A musical 
and literary entertainment, with short 
speeches, were given in the main hall, 
after which the boys retired to their par- 
lors on the upper floor, where a brief 
dedicatory service was held, prayer be- 
ing offered by Mr. John W. Roberts. 
This branch of the work is under the 
special direction of Mr. Moore Hesketh. 
A prayer-meeting for boys only will be 
held every Friday evening at 7:30 
o'clock. Thirty-five boys were present 
at the service last Friday evening, and 
several took part in the meeting, the 
service being conducted by Master Newton 
Williams. The parlors are opened three 
evenings and three afternoons a week. 
A reception will be held once a month, 
and a lyceum will shortly be inaugurated. 
This is a very promising branch of the 
Association work, and starts off under 
very encouraging circumstanees. All 
departments of the Association work 
have been pushed forward during the 
past. week, with the usual earnestness and 
success. The monthly reception on Thurs- 
day evening last was a grand success, and 
the interest in the meeting for young men 
only continued unabated. ee 


The relations between England and 


a mistake. But, if he has favoring op- 


Russia are assuming a more favorable 
aspect. Baron De Stal has reported to 
Granville the contents of a dispatch from 
De Giers, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which it is etated that the 
Czar earnestly desires a speedy and 
peaceful solution of the existing difficulty. 
De Giers denies that the Russian out- 
posts have been advanced beyond the 
limits claimed as the frontier. It is re- 
ported that De Stal informed Granville 
that the movement of Russian troops 
toward Askabad was not ordered until 
the position on the frontier became threat- 
ening. 


The Calitornia Cotton Mill in Oakland 
is now running, with good prospects. 
They have the best machinery, a fine 
buildiog, five acres of ground, and can 
employ about one hundred operatives. - 
They buy the cotton in California at 
what should be remunerative prices to the 
farmers. They have a quantity of cot- 


ton seed, which they give to farmers who | 


wish to try the experiment, on application 
to the California Cotton Company, Oak- 
land, Cal. We sincerely hope that this 
first cotton mill in this State will be a 
success. We know that its Superintend- 
ent and his assistant are excellent, effi- 
client men. 


During the past week 872 immigrants 
arrived in the State, an increase of nearly 
two hundred over last week’s arrivals. 


The usual spring influx of settlers has 


fully set in, and the number of weekly 
arrivals will continue to increase steadily 
forsome time tocome. There are more 
inquiries than ever. During the past 
week letters have been received from 
twenty-four States and Territories, beside 
others from Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
England, Scotland, France and Canada. 


The Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union will meet today, at 
4 o'clock, in the parlor of the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall. Miss Henrietta G. Moore or- 
ganized this union February 16th. The 
organization, we are glad to say, is very 
prosperous. We hope our young lady 
friends will join it soon. 


The new rates given by the railroads 
will allow the shipment of fruit to the 


East as far as St. Louis, New Orleans, — 


and possibly Chicago, at about $600 per 
car by passenger trains, and $300 per car 
by freight trains, | 
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WEDNESDAY, Marca 18, 1885.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious jntelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


pay CONFERENCE.—The next meeting 
of the Bay Conference will be held with 
Green-atreet church, San Francisco, 
: Monday evening and Tuesday, March 
oO and 3lst. The following counties 
* comprised in this Conference: San 
Prancisco, Alameda, San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz and Sonoma. Each 
church 18 entitled to representation by 
stor, or acting pastor, and two dele- 
ates, with an additional delegate for 
each fifty resident members above one 
hundred. A full representation is desir- 
ed, Hotertainment will be provided for 
the delegates, who will please kindly no- 
tify Rev. H. Macy, 306 Lombard street, 
San Francisco, by mail, of their intention 
+o attend the Conference. 
GgorcE Morris, Registrar. 

Rev.Dr. Fiske of Newburyport gave an 
snteresting address to the Club, at its 
last meeting, on ‘‘Kastern Churches and 
Theology. 

Major Wells, leader of the Salvation 
Army in tis State, has been invited to 
open the subject, ‘*The Work of the Sal- 
vation Army,” at the meeting next Mon- 
day. 

Dr. Dwinell officiated again at the 
Hirst church in this city last Sabbath. 
The morning sermon was on “*The Les- 
‘gons of Rest in the Character of Christ.”’ 
It was described by one who heard it as 
a very precious sermon, 

“None of Us Liveth to Himself’’ was 
Pastor Noble’s theme Sabbath morning 
at Plymouth church. Good congrega- 

tions, as usual, attended the services of 
the day. 

“Sorrowful, Yet Rejoicing” was the 
subject on which Rev. W. C. Pond ad- 
dressed the young people at Bethany. 
His topic for the adults was, ‘‘The joy ot 
the Lord is your strength.” At night he 
lectured on ‘*Jacob—lsrael.”’ Interest- 
ing reports are received of the prayer- 
meeting and Sunday-evening after-meet- 
ing in connection with this church. 


“Peter's Denial’’ was the subject of 
discourse last Sabbath by Rev. Herbert 
Macy at Green-street church. At night 
he delivered a lecture on “The Life of 
Dr. Mullendorff.” 


"The Constraining Love of Christ’’ 
was Rev. Joseph Rowell’s theme at the 


Mariners’ church. At night his sermon | 


was based upon the words, ‘‘What more 
could I have done than I have done?’ 
There were hopeful conversions at most 
_ of the meetings last week. 


Rev. W. D. Bishop had an excellent 
open-air meeting near the Market-street 
ferry. 


Large audiences greeted Dr. McLean 
at the First church, Oakland. Hie morn- 
ing topic was ‘*The Conscience.” His 
evening theme was ‘‘The Forgiveness of 
Sins.” Special report is given of the 
young people’s meetings in connection 
with this church. About four hundred 
were present at the meeting last Sabbath 
evening. . There is a very deep interest 
manifest. 


. Increasing interest attended the special 
meetings in connection with Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, last week. Some con- 
versions are reported. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke preached for Rev. 
I. F. Tobey at Park church, Berkeley, 
Sabbath morning. His subject 
‘Take ye away the stumbling-blocks.’’ 
_ He preached to his own people at Golden 

Gate churcao in the evening on the ques- 

tion, ‘‘What shall I do, then, with Je- 
sus?” . 

“Our Treatment of the Holy Spirit” 
was Pastor Frear’s subject at West Oak- 
land last Sabbath. 


The praise service at San Lorenzo Sab- 
bath evening was very largely attended, 
indeed. Dr. Holbrook’s brief address 
was on the words, “‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous.”’ 


Rev. S. Witter filled the pulpit at Hay- 
wards. His morning subject was ‘‘A 
Christian.” The evening theme was, 
‘The Bible; Its Influence on Agriculture, 
Commerce, Science, Art, Liberty, Law, 
Morals and Religion.” 


“‘God’s Desire for the Salvation of All 
Men’’ was the subject on which Pastor 
Jones preached an excellent sermon at 
Crockett last Sabbath morning. At 
night Rev. G, Morris preached on Jesus’ 
invitation to men, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” 


The Club was regaled with some ex- 
cellent oranges at its last meeting, re- 
ceived from Deacon M.H. Crafts of 
‘Crafton, Southern California. They 
were a present to Tue Pacrric, and the 
thanks of the Club were voted therefor. 
_ Rev. Dr. Rieke, father of Mrs. Savage, 
preached for oy. C. A. Savage at 
Berkeley on Sabbath last to a large con- 
sregation, 

The Third, or Highland, church of San 

emnardino is about to build a church 
edifice. It is very much needed, and in 
the building all the Christian elements 
are harmonized . Very much is due to 
our wise and diligent Brother Ford, in 
bringing about this pleasant state of 
things, _ He is just the man for the work 
he is doing. Our ‘‘cords are lengthening 
and our stakes strengthening’’ on all 
sides, A tender, willing spirit seems to 
prevail in all our church. M. H. C. 


There was a pfaise meeting held at the 


Stony Point ‘Sundgy-school, Sonoma 
evening, and a 
elighiful time~wae had by all, both 


young and old. It is not quite twelve 
months since this Sunday-school was or- 
ganized, and it has very many well- 
wishers. The singing and recitations 
would have done credit to some well-ad- 
vanced schoole, Rev. I. Phillips of 
Bloomfield presided, and $9 was taken 


Up toward 
a 8 the necessary expenses of the 


Geo. C. McConnell, agent of the Con- 
eregational Publishing Society, 757 


summer. 


a large invoice ot books, among them 
recent isues suitable for Sunday-school 


Catalogues will be furnished on applica- 
tion, and any issue of the Society sup- 
plied at the same rates as in Boston. 


__In the Congregational church in Ben- 
icia last Sabbath the pastor preached in 
the morning on, ‘‘Why could not we 
cast him out?’’ and in the evening on 
‘Unnecessary Sunday Trains vs. the 
Christian Sabbath.’ 


The First Congregational church 
of Walla Walla, W.T., received eight 
new members March 8, 1885—one by 
letter and seven on confession of faith in 
Christ. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PrResByYTERIAN.—At the ceiebration of 
the Lord’s Supper at St. John’s church, 
on the second Sunday in. March, two 
young ladies of the Bible class united 
with the church by a public profession of 
their faith in Christ. On last Sunday 
morning, at the close of the service, the 
Rev. A. B. Meldrum was chosen by a 
unanimous vote of the large congrega- 
tion in attendance to be continued as 
stated supply pastor for another year. 
After this an impromptu collection was 
taken up to pay off the floating debt of 
the church, and the result was $150 sur- 
plus to go into the treasury. The Po- 
mona church was dedicated on March 
Ist, and the San Bernardino on February 
28th.——Forty-four persons were recent- 
ly received into the Cakland church. 
The ladies of the Alameda church clear- 
ed $220 by three suppers lately. Six 
persons joined Elk, Grove church on a re- 
cent Sabbath.——Rev. Alex. Patterson, 
son of Rev. R. Patterson, has received a 
unanimous call to East Oakland. 


Meruopist.—The foundation stone has 
been laid for a new church in Ukiah. 
—-There is a revival in the Asbury 
church, Los - Angeles.——Six | persons 
have been added to the Sonora church. 


Soutn.—Special meetings 
in the Maxwell circuit have done much 
good. Fourteen persons have joined the 
church.——Conversions took place at 
the Princeton meetings. 


A Resignation. 


Rev. A. C. Dunean, pastor of the 
Congregational church of Haywards, 
tendered his resignation last Sabbath. 
It was accepted with regret by his con- 
gregation. Since he took charge of the 
church six years ago, it has prospered 
in an unusual degree. The membership 
has increased from eighteen to seventy- 
four. The Sabbath-school has 294 enrolled, 
with an average attendance of over 200. 
Sabbath evening Rev. Dr. Warren 
officiated. At that meeting the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, The Rev. A. OC. Dun- 
can, who has so faithfully and 
efficiently served us as a pastor and 
teacher for the past six years, has felt it 
his duty to tender his resignation to this 
church, and that his reasons for so doing 
are imperative, and admit no withdraw- 
al; and, 

Wuereas, We have felt it our duty, 
in justice to him, to accept his resigna- 
tion; therefore, 

Resolved, That we bereby tender him 
this expression of our appreciation of his 
eminent ability, his unwearied industry, 
his consistent life and Christian fidelity 
during the years he has been with us. 

Resolved, That we hereby commend 
him to any church or commnnity where 
the Master, in his providence, may send, 
or call, him to labor, inasmuch as 
under his ministry this church has 
grown, not only in numbers, but in spirit- 
ual life and power, and the Sabbath- 
rchool has flourished as never before in 
its history, and the chnrch has attained 
to self-support. — 

Waereas, In all this work Mr. Dun- 
can has been aided by the unceasing and 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Duncan; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
entered upon the Minutes of the church, 
and a copy be presented to Mr. Duncan, 
and they be printed in the local -papers 
and THE Pactric. 

Mrs. R. Cooper, Clerk. 


Puget ‘Sound. 


munion, received three young persons 
upon profession of faith, and one by let- 
ter. One infant also was baptized. On 


church, Rev. James Campbell, put in 
work as follows: 
at 11 a. m., drove twelve miles, and 
preached again at 2;30 Pp. m., and back 
again to Olympia to take charge of a 
temperance meeting in the Tazoma Hall, 
at 7 This temperance meeting is 
an experiment, only two having been 
held thus far. At the last the hall was 
crowded, many having to stand. The 
audience is made up chiefly of those who 
never go into the churches. The Olym- 
pia church is taking steps toward build- 
iug a parsonage, application having been 
made to the American Covgregational 
Union for a loan of $250. Ifthe loan is 
obtained, the parsonage will be built this 
The pastor now lives in a 
rented house, paying $180 a year for a 
very small cottage, situated on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The pastor of the First church, Taco- 
ma, lost his voice last Sabbath by reason 
of hoarseness, and was obliged to turn 
his services over to others. In the morn- 
ing, Rev. John A. Banfield, the former 
pastor of the church, preached a very 
suggestive sermon on ‘‘T'he Innumerable 
White-robed Throng About the Throne.”’ 
In the evening, after a short addrees from 
the pastor, on “All Things are Now 
Ready,’’ C. Z. Sanders, H. S. Owen 
and Dr. J. R. Kennedy carried on the 
meeting, each making ten-minute speeches 
upon the same topic. The meeting was 
one of great profit. The Spirit was present 
and much good must result from their 


words. = 


Market street, this city, haa just received | 


libraries, pastors, teachers and others. | 


The Olympia church, at its last com- 


March 8th the pastor of the Olympia 
Preached in Olympia 


Obituary. 


Knicut—At Hopkins Academy, Oakland, 
March Ist, Harry Hoppin Knight, aged 14 
years and 6 months. 


‘‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


He breathes upon us and we live; he 
withdraws our breath and we die. His 
messenger comes and takes away fram 
us the near and dear, in ripe age, in 
sturdy manhood and in the early promise 
of opening life. We cannot fully unaer- 
stand all his ways, for they are not as our 
ways, but we bless him for the assur- 
ance that all thinge work for our good; 
that, for those who live on Christ, it is 
gain to die. 

The deceased was the sonof Mr. and 
Mrs. Orray T. Knight of Milton, Cal., 
formerly of Philadelphia, Penn. Last 
July Harry entered Hopkins Academy, 
and very soon won his way to the hearts 
of his teachers and schoolmates. Pos- 
sessed of a strong and active mind, he 
went about his echool work with a pur- 
pose that was very gratifying. His 
frankness and nobleness of character, his 
generosity and purity of soul, drew all to 
him. In work and play alike, he show- 
ed the same fine spirit of manliness. <A 
short time before his illness he publicly 


expressed the purpose of his heart by 


saying, ‘‘With God’s help I will be a 
Christian.” Ina very few days ne was 
taken ill. A stillness fell on all the 
school when it was found to be a danger- 
ous sickness. All that parental love or 
medical skill could Jo was unable to hold 
him here. One short week of pain and 
delirium, and then, in the early light of 
a beautiful Sabbath, he went to join that 
great company, which no mancan num- 
ber, who ‘‘have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.’’ The funeral, conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Jewett, assisted by Dr. Mooar 
and Dr. Dwinell, was held from the 
academy. The exercises were very im- 
pressive. The school formed an escort 
to Mountain View Cemetery, where the 
body was laid away for its quiet sleep. 
When the casket had been lowered into 
the grave white flowers were strewn upon 
it, and when the mound was made, as a 
last token of love, his mates covered the 
grave with flowers, and placed at the 
head a beautiful floral pillow with the 
motto, broken column 
would be a fit emblem of his young life, 
cut off in all its freshness and strength, 
for his work was alldone, well done; his 
life here complete, and ‘‘he was not, for 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by his schoolmates: : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heav 
enly Father to remove from among us our 
beloved companion, Harry Hoppin Knight; 
therefore, we, the students of Hopkins 


Academy, have | 


Resolved, That, while we humbly bow 
before the will of an all-wise Providence, 
we would give expression to our heart- 
felt sorrow for the death of our school- 
mate, whose unusual brilliancy of intel- 
lect, combined with a diligent application, 
enti'l2d him to our respect; and his earn- 
est and steadfast integrity, his kindness 
of heart and true nobility of character, 
won our love. 

Resolved, That, while we can but feel 
that manliness was always the keynote of 
his character, we would express our grat- 
ification that, while in his strength, he 
confessed his loyalty to the divine source 
of manliness, thus assuring us that he 
has gone on before to the heavenly home. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympa- 
thy to his heavily-afflicted parents and 
brother and sisters, and assure them that, 
with their deeper grief, we mingle our 
sincere sorrow. 

| G. C. Duptey, | 
J.B. Hueues, 
J. V. } Com’tee. 
KE. F. | 
J. A. SARGENT. | 


aa 


American Bible Society. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, March 5, 1885. The 


foreign correspondence submitted to the 


Board inoluded matters of special in- 
terest, among which were letters from 
Dr. Blodgett of Peking, and Dr. Gualick 
of Shanghai, in reference to preparations 
for a version of the Scriptures in Easy 
Wenli, the simplest form of the written 


language of China; from the State De- | 


partment, giving reason to hope that re- 
strictions imposed on the sale of Script- 
ures by the provincial authorities at Erz- 
room will be removed, through the inter- 
vention of General Wallace; from the Bi- 
ble Societies of France, of Valparaiso and 
Russia, with reports of their work for 
1884, and with thanks for valuable aid 
received from the American Bible So- 
ciety; from the Austrian and the Ceylon 
Missions of the American Board, with 
accounts of the Bible work done by them, 
and from the Society’s agents in Cuba, 
Brazil, La Plata and Japan. Grants of 
books were made for colportage and for 
sale and distribution in the United 
States and in various foreign couutries of 
the: value of about $7,560. Funds were 
granted tothe Austrian Mission of the 
American Board to the amount of 
$751.21. The Luling Bible Society, 
Texas, was organized as an auxiliary. 
The total receipts for February were $48,- 
134.41, and 56,144 volumes were issued 
from the Bible House during the month. 


The elections in Oakland and Sacra- 
mento went Republican. E. W. Playter, 
Esq., was elected Mayor of Oakland. 
He is a worthy and excellent man, and 
every way qualified to honor the office. 
In Sacramento the anti-gambling ticket 
was elected, so that probably the city 
will not license crimes which the State 
prohibits. 


Mr. Stevenson of Glasgow, who has 
done so much for the material improve- 
ment of Central Africa, offers to build 
a narrow-gauge railroad past the sixty 
miles of cataracts in the river Shire. 


| 


Sunday-school Lesson for March 29th. 


REVIEW. 


The lessons of the last quarter, cover- 
ing a period of a little more than two 
years, are particularly interesting in that 
they have a unity of subject. 
every one of them gives us something in 
the life of | : 

PAUL. 
In our review we may take up each 


lesson by itself and thoroughly finish it, 


or, taking the twelve asa whole, may 
seek to impress upon ourselves the salient 
points contained therein. Preferring the 
latter, we venture to offer the following 
plan, giving especial emphasis to the last 
two points: | 

1. Paul’s journey—That given in the 
lessons of the quarter is the close of hia 
third missionary tour. Takiog our maps, 


we may briefly trace the apostle’s course 


from Corinth, where our first lesson finds 
him to Ceezarea, where we left him, last 
Sabbath, a prisoner. 

2. Paul's experience—At Troas we 
have the mirac'e connected with the 
restoration to life of Eutychus; at Miletus, 
the scene in connection with the apos- 
tle’s farewell to the Ephesian Eiders; at 
Ceesarea, the warning given him by Aga- 
bus that at Jerusalem he would be 


bound; at Jerusalem, the persecution by | 


the Jews; and at Cesarea again, his 
meeting with and defense befure Felix 
and Agrippa, thus, in a measure, illus- 
trating the difference of attitude between 
the friends and the foes of the gospel. 

3. Paul’s preaching—We have, io the 
lessons of the quarter, four addresses of 
the apostle, one to the Jewish populace 
(xxii: 1-21), one to the Jewish Council 
(xxiii: 1-6), one before Felix (xxiv: 10- 
25), and one before Agrippa (xxvi: 1-29). 
Besides these, incidental references are 
made by the apostle to his preaching in 
one place and another, from all of which 
we learn that, among other things, Paul 
preached (a) the universal sinfulness of 
men (xxvi: 20); (b) and hence the need 
of repentance (xxvi: 20; xx: 21), (c) the 
importance of faith (xx: 21; xxvi: 18), 
(d) the gospel of grace (xx: 24). 

4, Paul’s character—T wice within the 
limits of one review we have two ac- 
counts of the apostle’s conversion, given 
us by himself. And, as there is not a 
little of his life included within the same 
limits, we are enabled to discover what 
he was as Saul of Tarsus, and ‘into what 
the grace of God transformed him. 
Before his conversion he was (1) consci- 
entious (xxii: 3), (2) a persecutor of the 
saints (xxii: 4; xxvi: 10, 11). After 


his conversion, he was a man of (1) hu- | 


mility (xx: 19), (2) courage (xx: 22-54), 
(3) prayer (xx: 36), (4) self-sacrificing 
devotion to Christ (xxi: 13). Thus do 
we see the wonderful transformation 
wrought in the human soul by grace. 

In closing, we may note, if time per- 
mit, God’s providence over Paul. He 
wanted the apostle to bear witness for 
him at Rome, and so all the plans and 
devices of men to make way with Paul 
were in vain. Hiding himself under ‘‘the 
shadow of the Almighty,” the apostle 
was Bafe. 


The Police Commissioners. of Sacra- 
mento, composed of the Mayor, Police 
Judge and Chief of Police, held a meet- 
ing recently. It was decided to make a 
mest vigorous effort to enforce the law 
prohibiting gamblivg, and the policemen 
were warned that they would lose their 
places unless they do their duty in the 


| premises. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stren and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. YAL BaKkIne PownpsrR Co. 
160 Wall Street, New pee 

A-feb 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


~ 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing 
itching and burning, instantly relieved by 
a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, and a single 
application of Currqura, the great Skin Cure. 
This, repeated daily, with two or tl ree doses 
of Curicura RESOLVENT, the New Blood Puri- 
fier, to keep the blood cool, the perspiration 

ure and unirritating, the bowels open, the 

ver and kidneys active, will speedily cure Ec- 
zema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, 
Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every spe- 
cies of Itching, Scaly and Pimply Humors of 
the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known remedies 
fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrer Drue 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, ene and bility for our business in 
Tocality. preterred. SALARY @85 to 


exchanged. GAY BROS.,14 Barclay St,, 


Each 


HEADS THE HEAP. 


Its chief points 
of merit are: Its 
ability to take care 
of itself in the se- 
verest gale—being 
so arranged that no 
increase of wind 
increases its speed. 
The material used 
in its construction 
and the quality of 
workmanship being 
the best. The sim- 
plicity of its ma- 
chiuery making it 
next to impossible B= 
for it to get out of = 
order, therefore 
when once erected 
no further expense 
is attached to it. 
Send for special catalague. 


STAR FORCE PUMP. 


Suction and Force Rump for 

- Hand, Windmill or power use, 
of which we make several sizes 
and styles of Iron and Brass, 
adapted to every conceivable 
use. Much care and atten- 
tion are exercised in con- 
structing these Fumps as.) 
fis on apy steam Pump. 
We carry the largest; most 
complete and best sele«ted 
aitock of Pumps for Hand, 
m Windmill aud Power use. 
\ Send for catalo- 
gue, which con- 
tains over 250 
styles and sizes; 
it also contains 
‘rices of Pipe, 
‘ipe Fittings, 
Goods, 
Hose, etc. Mailed free upon application. 


WOODIN &*LITTLE 


509 and 511 Marker St. - 


\ 


_SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Libraries: 


Model Library, No. 1................ $20 
Model Library, No; 2........ 15 
Model Library, No. 3................ 25 


Model Library, No. 4................ 
Kach containing 50 volunes, 


GOOD, READABLE BOOKS. 


Send for Catalogues and Circular, with cut rep- 
resenting exact size and style of books. 


A full line of the publications of the 


Congregational Publishing Society 


And a variety or New Issues of other publish- 
ing houses constantly on hand. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


757 Market St., San Francisco, 
Geo. CG. McConnell, - Depositary 


Coffee House. 


No. 629 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


Meals {rom 5c. to 50c. 


0S" The only house in the city conducted by 
the Union. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


*- MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


WANTED! 

I have decid- 
ed to make you 
an agent, and 
will ship sample 
New Becker 

—AND— 
EMPIRE 


At WHOLESALE 
prices. You will 
| _ want them for 
your own use. ’ You will like them; if not, re- 
turn them. Your neighbors will see them in 
operation, and will give you their orders. You 
will lose money if you do not at once order 
ssmples, and thereby secure yoar locality before 
taken by some one else. Sent 60 pays on test 
trial. E. W. MELVIN, Prop’r and Mi’r, 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. anv Facrory, 
Mechanics’ Mill, Fifth and M Streets. 


Francisco, Cal. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To Cop-LivER 
Oru AND Lime bas now bcen before the public 
twenty years, and has steadily grown in favor 
and appreciation. -This could not be the cace 
unless the preparation was of high intrinsic 
value. The combination of the Phosphate of 
Lime with pure Cod-Liver Oil, as prepared by 
Dr. Wilbor, bas produced a new phase in tke 
treatment of Consumption, and all diseaces of 
the Lungs. This article can be taken by the 
most delicate invalid without creating the dis- 
gusting nausea which is such an objection to 
the Cod-Liver Oil when taken without Lime. 
It is prescribed by the regular faculty. Sold 
by the proprietor, A. B. Witsor, Chemist, 
Boston, and all druggists. 


Send 50 cts. and symptoms for Trial Treat- 
ment, to last 20 days, by mail post-paid. 
Which will the incredulous Dr. 
ton positively an nen cures at small expense, a 
treatment’ the worst of Catarrh, though the 
ae of the nose have become affected, causing Loss of Smell, 
] 


)ffensive Breath, Sore Throat, Deafness, Hay Fever, Cough, 

_ Bronchitis and Incipient Consumption. No Snuffs, washes, 
douches, inhalers or atomizers used. Over 7 cases cured. 
The best internal treatment ever discovered for this dangerous 
disease. Address Dz. C. N. BROCKINGTON, 
{Mention this paper.] 309 Fournrm Avenve, Louisvitze, Ky. 
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ALTHOUSE|THE BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following well-known Implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded he 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purpo: es 


The Schuttler Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 


- 


The Adriance *‘ Buckeye ” Mower. 


The Adriance One-Wheel Reaper. | 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins’ Windmill, ‘‘ Gold Medal ’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, Glidden 
& Brinkerhoff Barbed Fence Wire, John. 
Deere’s Gang, Snlky and Single Plows, Cul- 
tivators, Harrows, etc., etc. 


HOWE SCALES 


In all varieties. We keep a large assort- 
ment of all kinds of Farming Implements, to- 
gether with a full line uf Hardware. 


0S" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE CoO., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS. 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
« 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D- signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Bir hday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 


FUNERAL Ano 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 


The 

Together with suitable ““Gos- 
hym pes he Songs’’ new and old, de- 
in this little signed to comfort those 


that mourn. 
EDITED BY 


JAMES R- 
MURRAY. 


sad or mourn- 
ful, but hopeful 
cheering, and full of 


Gonsolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in ca 
the pocket. Price, ; 
by mail, postpaid, $3.60 
by express, not prepaid. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


tianity, by Abbott. A grandchance. A $4 
book at the popular yrice of $1.75. Lib- 
eral terms. The religious papers mention it as 
one of the few areaT religious works of the 
world. Terms free. Stimson & Co., Publish- 


AMtisnity, wanted for the Hi:tory of Chris- 


ers, Portland, Mair e. m4-26t 
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. She can playa ‘‘Fantasia” or ‘‘Nocturne” with 


_ were a few wisps of hair along the edges 


Paden 


bee. 


place.” 


he put his pen behind his ear, then his 


“*Yes, he is small, very small, indeed; 
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Children’s Department. 


“SHE DOES NOT KNOW CHICKEN 
FROM TURKEY.”* 


Helen is the handsomest girl of her race: 
She’s an elegant form and an exquisite face, 
And she dresses with perfectly consummate 


grace, 

But she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She knows many languages, living and dead; 
In science and fiction is very well read, 

But she cannot cook meat, and she cannot 
make bread, 

And she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


~ 
Can sing up to “B”—has a wonderful trill; 
Can write a good story or sonnet, but still 
She doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She’s been up the Tiber, the Rhine and the 
Nile; 
She’s a painter in every popular style— 
Can decorate china, a plaque or a tile— 
But she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


She’s always self-satisfied, graceful and cool; 
A critic, both just and correct, as a rule; 
And knows every stitch of the Kensington 
school, 
But she doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 
She can work a design by Lensing or Burt; 
But she cannot cut out for her children a 
skirt, 
Or make for her husband a well-fitting shirt— 
She doesn’t know chicken from turkey. 


I’m willing a girl should read Latin and 
Greek; 
Should German and French and Italian 


speak ; 
And be ‘‘up” in the latest esthetical freak, 

If she only knows chicken from turkey. 
I’d like her in music and song to take part; 
Read poetry, science and cultivate art, 

If husband and children were first in her 
heart, 
_ And if she knew chicken from turkey; 


Knew barley from rice, knew a tart from a 
ie; 

A boil from a stew, a broil from a fry; 

And, if she went into the market to buy, 
Knew very well chicken from turkey; 

For, to make a home happy, all knowledge 

must blend, 

Art, science and service their benefits lend; 

Then ladies, so clever and wise, condescend 
To know about chicken and turkey. 


—Continent. 
*An old saying for a poor housewife. 
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The Man of the House. 


The boy marched straight up to the 
counter. 

*‘Well, my little man,’’ said the mer- 
chant, complacently”—he bad just risen 
from such a glorious good dinner—‘‘ what 
will you have to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, please, sir, mayn’t I do some 
work for you ?” 

_ It might have been the pleasant blue 
eyes that did it; for the man was not ac- 
customed to parley with such small gen- 
tlemen, and Tommy wasn’t seven yet, 
and small of ,his age at that. There 


of the mercbant’s temples; and, looking 
down on the appealing face, the man 
pulled at them. When he had done 
tweaking them, he gave the ends of his 
cravat a brush, and then his bands trav- 
eled down to his vest-pocket. 

some work for me, eh? Well, 
now, about what sort of work might your 
small mansbip calculate to be able to per- 
form? Why, you can’t look over the 
counter !”’ 

**Ob, yes, 1 can; and I’m growing, 
ge growing fast—there, see if I can’t 

ook over the counter!” 

‘*Yes, by standisg on your toes; are 
they coppered ?”’ 

What, sir ?” 

‘‘Why, your toes. Your mother could 
not keep you in shoes, if they were not.” 

**She can’t keep me in shoes, anyhow, 
sir.” And the voice hesitated. 

The man took pains to look over the 
counter. It was to6 much for him; he 
couldn’t see the little toes. Then he 
went all the way around. | 

**] thought I ehould need a micro- 
scope,” be said, very gravely; ‘‘but I 
reckon, if I get close enough, I can see 
what you look like.” | 

‘I’m older than I’m big, sir,’’ was the 
neat rejoinder. ‘‘Folks say I am very 
small of: my age.” 

‘““What might your age be, sir ?’’ re- 
sponded the man, with emphasis. 

“IT am almost seven,” said Tommy, 
with a look calculated to impress even 
six feet nine. ‘You see, my mother 
hasn’t anybody but me; and this morn- 
ing I saw her crying because she couldn’t 
tind five cents in her pocket-book, and 
she thinks the boy who took the ashes 
stole it—and—1l—have—not—had—any 
—any—breakfast, sir.’’ The voice again 
hesitated, and tears came to the biye 
eyes. 

[reckon I can help you to a break- 
fast, my little fellow,” said the man, 
feeling in his vest-pocket. ‘There, will 
that quarter do ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

**Mother wouldn’t let me beg, sir,”’ was 
the simple answer... 

*‘Humph! Where is your father ?” 

‘We never heard of him, sir, after he 
went away. He was lost, sir, in the 
steamer City of Boston. 

__ “Ah! that’s bad. But you are a 
plucky little fellow, anyhow. Let me 
‘* And he puckered up his mouth 
and looked straight down into the boy’s 
eyes, which were looking straight into 
his. ‘‘Saunders,”’ he asked, addressing 
a clerk who was rolling up and writin 
on parcels, ‘‘Is Cash No. 4 still sick ?” 

**Dead, sir; died last night,’’ was the 
low reply. 

*‘Ab! I’m sorry to hear that. Well, 
here’s a youngster that can take his 


Mr. Saunders looked up slowly, then 


glance traveled curiously from Tommy to 
Mr. Towers. 


*‘Oh, I understand,’’ raid the latter. | 


but I like his pluck. What did No. 4 
get ?”’ | 
‘Three dollars, sir,” said the still as- 
tonished clerk. | 
“Put this boy down four. There, 
youngster, give him your name, and run 


a place at four dollars a week. Come 
back on Monday and I'll teil you what to 
do. Here’s a dollar in advance; I'll 
take it out of your first week. Can you 
remember ?” 

‘«Work, sir—work all the time ?’’ 

‘‘ As long as you deserve it, my man.” 

Tommy shot-out of thatshop. If ever 
broken stairs that had a twist through 
the whole flight creaked and trembled 
under the weight of a small boy, or, per- 
baps, as might be better stated, laughed 
and chuckled on account of a small boy’s 
good luck, those in that tenement house 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly that 
morning. | 

‘‘]’ve got it, mother! I’m took. I’m 
a cash boy! Don’t you know when they 
take parcels, the clerks call ‘Cash’? 
Well, I’m that. Four dollars a week! 
And the man said I had real pluck— 
courage, you know. And here’s a dol- 
lar for breakfast; and don’t you ever cry 
again, for I’m the man of the house 
now.”’ 

The house was only a little ten-by- 
fifteen room; but how those blue eyes 
did magnify it! At first, the mother 
looked confounded. Then she looked— 
well, it passes my power to tell how she 
did look as she took him in her arms and 
hugged him, kissed him, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. But they 
were tears of thavkfulne-s.—From an 
English Journal. = 


— 


To the Little Folks, 


‘Qh, oh, look at that spot!’’ exclaimed 

apa. 

vd ust where it can be seen most dis- 
tinctly!”’ cried Alice. 

‘It is too bad!’’ scolded Jack. 

**T am very sorry,” said mamma. 

‘*How did it get there?” asked Aunt 
Emily. 

It was a grease spot on the parlor 
paper that had called forth all these ex- 
clamations; and thia is the way it got 
there: | | 

A few young folks had been spending 
the evening with the children. Bob 
Grant had had his hair cut just before 
coming, and, without thinking, he had 
carelessly leaned his head against the 
wall as he sat upon the sofa. 

Bob was a real little gentleman, and 
would have been mortified had he known 
what an unsightly mark his shining locks 
had made, besides, too, the trouble he 
had caused his friends in trying to clean 
it. 

Benzine removed the grease, after re- 
peated rubbing with a soft cloth, but left 
a light mark of its own, which would 
not come off. 

And here let me whisper to the little 
folks afew things to remember when 
they visit their young friends: 

1. If your shoes are muddy, clean 
them before going into the house. 

2. When you are seated» do not 
scratch on the furniture with your finger- 
nails, or a pin, or two of you crowd ina 
rocking-chair. 

3. Do not pull at the tassels or fringes 
of the furniture or curtains. 

4. If cushions are on the sofas, do not 
make foot-balls of them. 

5. Never tip back your chair, or put 
your feet on the rounds. © 

6. Don’t bandle the cards in the bas- 
ket, unless you are asked to look at 
them. | 

7. Do not throw anything on the floor, 
and—never lean your head against the 
wall.-—Lutheran Observer. | 


Killed by Wild Beasts and Snakes. 


A return published in the Indian Gov- 
ernmental Gazelle shows that the num 
ber of persons killed by wild animals and 
snakes in 1883 was 22,905, as against 
22,125 in the previous year. Of these 
20,067 deaths were due to snake bites, 
985 to tigers, 287 to ‘wolves and 217 to 
leopards. The loss of cattle from the 
same cause amounted to 47,478 animals, 
being an increase of 771 on the figures 
for the previous year. It is somewhat 
remarkable that while the great majority 
of human deaths is set down to snakes, 
only 1,644 cattle are said to have perieh- 
ed from thatcause. Nearly three-fourths 
of the deaths occurred in Bengal and the 
northwest provinces. 


Robert Bruce, the morning before he 
died, being at breakfast, and having, 
as be used, eaten an egg, said to his 
daughter: .‘‘I think I am yet hungry; 
you may bring me another egg.’’ But, 
having mused awhile, he said: ‘Hold, 
daughter, hold; my Master calls me.” 
With these words his sight failed him, 
on which he called for the Bible, and 
said: ‘*Turn to the eighth chapter of 
Romans and set my fingers on the 
words, ‘I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life,’ etc., ‘shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’” When 
this was done, he said: ‘‘Now, is my 
finger upon them?’ Being told it was, 
he added: ‘‘Now, God be with you, 
my dear children; I have breakfasted 
with you, and sball sup with my Lord 
Jesus Christ this night.” And then 
he expired.— Ex. i 


Hane On.—When our Tom was six 
years old he went into the forest one af- 
ternoon to meet the hired man, who was 
coming home with a load of wood. 
The man placed Master Tommy on the 
top of the load and drove homeward. 
Just before reaching the farm, the team 
went pretty briskly down a steep hill. 
When Tommy entered the house his 
mother said: ‘‘Tommy, my dear, were 
you not frightened when the horses were 
trotting so swiftly down Crow Hill ?” 
‘Yes, mother, a little,” replied Tom, 
honestly; ‘but I asked the Lord to help 
me, and hung on like a beaver.” Sensi- 
ble Tommy. Why sensible? Because 
he joined working to praying. Let his 
words teach thie life-lesson: In all 
troubles, pray and hang on like a beaver; 
by which I mean, while you ask God to 
help you, you help yourself with all 


ome and tell your mother you have got 


your might.— Young Pilgrim. 


President Lincoln Tells a Funny Story 
at a Solemn Time. 


Just before the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, knowing that a large number of 
Pennsylvania troops were with Burn- 
side, and that a general engagement be- 
tween the two armies was imminent, I 
went to Washington and asked for 
transportation to the front. A tug was 
placed at my disposal, and I reached the 
army in time to witness the battle. The 
terrible slaughter of our troops on that 
disastrous day we all know. 

When our defeat was beyond ques- 
tion, I ‘boarded a tug and bastened to 
Washington, hopiog, as railroad com- 


the exaggerated rumors that might be 
expected, and to alleviate, even in only 
a slight degree, the shock of unwelcome 
tidings. It was considerably past mid- 
night when I reached Washington, but 
I proceeded directly to the White House. 
It was no surprise to me to learn that the 
President had not retired. I was imme- 
diately ushered into his presence. As 
he accosted me and read in my face the 
character of the news I had to communi- 
cate, he sank into a chair with a sigh of 
distress. 

‘*What news, Governor?’’ said he. 

**Bad! very bad.” 

‘Tell me all!’ He rested his head on 
his hands while I gave the outline and 
the results of the battle. He heaved a 
heavy sigh and looked at me with an ex- 
pression of intense suffering, and I re- 
marked : 

‘‘T heartily wish I might bea _ wel- 
come messenger of good news instead— 
‘that I could tell you how to conquer or 
get rid of these rebellious States.” 

Looking up quickly, with a marked 
change of expression, Lincoln said: 

“That reminds me of two boys in IIli- 
nois, who took a short cut across an or- 
chard, and did not become aware of the 
presence of a vicious dog until it was too 
late to reach either fence. One was spry 
enough to escape the attack by climbing 
a tree, but the other started around a 
tree, with the dog in hot pursuit, until, 
by making smaller circles than it was 
possible for the purauer to make, he gain- 
ed sufficiently to grasp the dog’s tail, and 
held with desperate grip until he was al- 
most exhausted, when he hailed his com- 
panion and called to him to come down. 

‘**What for?’ said the boy. 

***T want you to help me let this dog 

‘*If I could only let them go,” said the 
President, in conclusion; ‘‘but that is the 
trouble. lam compelled to hold onto 
them and make them stay.”—WN. Y. 
Telegram. 


Khartoum. 


‘*The Land of the False Prophet” is 
the title of the opening illustrated. article 
in the March Century, by General R. E. 
Colston, who was furmerly a bey in the 
Egyptian service. From it we quote the 
following: ‘‘Khartoum is a city num- 
bering between fifty and sixty thousand 
people. Several European consuls re- 
side there. The American consul was 
Azar Abd-el Melek, a CObristian Copt 
from Ksneh, and one of the principal 
‘merchants. The European colony is 
small and continually changing; for 
Khartoum is a perfect. graveyard for 
Europeans, and in the rainy season for 
nalives also, the mortality averaging 
then from thirty to forty per day, which 
implies three thousand to four thousand 
for the season. Khartoum is the com- 
mercial center of the Soudan trade, 
amounting altogether to sixty-five mill- 
ion dollars a year, and carried on by 
one thousand Europezn and three thou- 
sand Egyptian commercial houses. 
Drafts and bills ot exchange upon Khar- 
toum are as good as gold ia Cairo and 
Alexandria, and vice versa. From 
official sources I learned that the city 
contained three thousand and _ sixty 
houses, many of them two-storied, each 
having from ten to one hundred and fifty 
occupants. Stone and lime are found in 
abundance, and the buildings are, after 
a fashion, substantial, the houses belong- 
iog to rich merchants being very spa- 
cious and comfortab!e. There are large 
bazara, in which is found a mach great- 
er variety of European and: Asiatic goods 
than would be expected in such distant 
regions. In the spacious market-place a 
brisk trade is carried on in cattle, horses, 
camels, asses and sheep, as well as grain, 
fruit and other agricultural produce. 
Many years ago an Austrian Roman 
Catholic mission was established and 
liberally supported by the Emperor of 
Austria, and by contributions from the 
entire Catholic. world. It occupies a 
large parallelogram surrounded by a sol- 
id wall. Within this inclosure, in beau- 
tiful gardens of palm, fig, pomegranate, 
orange and banana, stand a massive ca- 
thedral, a hospital and other substantial 
buildings.. Before the people of Egypt 
and the Soudan had been irritated by 
foreign interference, such was their perfect 
toleration and good temper that the 
priests and nuns, in their distinctive cos- 
tumes, were always safe from molesta- 
tion, not only at Khartoum, but even at 
El Obeid and the neighborhood, where 
the majority are Mussulmans and the 
rest heathens. It was stated some 
mcoths ago that Gordon had abandoned 
the Governor's palace, and transformed 
the Catholic mission into a fortress, its 
surrounding wall and massive buildings 
rendering it capable of strong resistance.” 


The Medical Director of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in New York 
Bays it is now pretty definitely ascertain- 
ed ‘‘that the expectation of life of temper- 
ate persons at the age of twenty is 44.2 
years, whereas the expectation of intem- 
perate persons is only 15.6 years.” 


The Government at Washington has 
contributed twenty condemned cannon to 
be converted into a statue of General 
Joseph Warren, who fell at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. It will be erected in Rox- 


munication was’ impossible, to forestall |. 


Gleanings. 


-God.—J. W. Scott. 

Holiness, as well as pardon, is to be 
had from the blood of the cross. —Ber- 
ridge. | 

Let all seen enfoyments lead to the 
unseen fountain from whence they flow. 
—Haliburion. 

The idea of God in the mind of man 
is the one unanswerable evidence of the 
existence of God.” 


we possees.—Suard. 

A holy act strengthens the inward ho- 
liness. It is a seed of life growing into 
moral life. —Hobertson. 


It has done me good to be somewhat 
parched by the heat and drenched by the 
rain of life.—Hyperion. 


thing about us that never goes into lan- 
guage at all.— Bishop Huntingion. 


It is popular to decry creeds, to criti- 
cise and condemn. But what is a creed 


of science is a book of creeds. 


Young men, do something in this busy, 
bustling, wide-awake world! Move 
about for the benefit of mankind, if not 
for yourselves. Gough. 


Creditors have betters memories than 


sect—great observers of set days and 
times.— Franklin. 


What gunpowder did for war the 
printing-press has done for the mind; and 
the statesman is no longer clad in the 


ing man is his judge.— Wendell Phillips, 


It is a great act of love to God to trust, 
like a sen, God’s tremendous power. 
There can be no confidence without the 
filial feeling. We always get back to 
the point, God is our father.—/’. W. 
Faber. 


We believe that the wearing of costly 
apparel to the house of prayer prevents 
many a hard-working but poor man from 
attending church. 
in conflict with the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, ia James, second chapter. 

Every event in this world is a syllable 
breaking from the lips of God. Every 
epoch in affairs is a completed sentence 
of his thoughts; and the great stream of 


tion of himself. —Rev. J. H. Ecob. 


The growth of grace is like the polish- 
ing of metals. There is first an opaque 
surface; by-and-by you see a_ spark 


length it sends back a perfect image of 
the sun that shines upon it.— Payson. 


As the tree is fertilized by its own 
broken branches and faliing leaves, and 
grows out of iis own decay, s0 men and 
nations are bettered and improved by 
trial, and refined out of broken hopes 
and blighted expectations.—F. W. Rob® 


-ertson, | 


Make method your slave, but be not a 
slave to method. Hasty conclusions 
are the mark of a fool. Precipitation 
is the ruin of the young; delay, the ruin 
of the old.——The young are slaves to 
novelty; the old, to custom.—Samuel 
Maunder. | 


No one of my fellows can do that 
especial work for me which I have come 
into the world to do. He may do a 
higher work, but he cannot do my work. 
I cannot hand my work over to him, any 
more than I‘can hand over my _responsi- 
bility or my gifts. — Ruskin. 

A book is a living voice. It is a spir- 
it walking on the face of the earth. It 
continues to be the living thought of a 
person separated from us by space and 
time. Men pass away; monuments 
crumble iuto what remains and 
-survives_is human thought.—S miles. 


It will soon be perceived as an his- 


any theology of speculation, building on 
a philosophy of religion, rather than on 
Scripture truths ordained for the faith of 
man, ig not a pulpit indued with revival 
power, and blessed with saving grace. 


The power of the pulpit to-day is ina 
clear conception aud presentation of the 
great truths of divine revelation. No 
brillianey of genius, no fascination of elo- 
quence, no power of intellect, no specula- 
tive enthusiasm, can reach men with 
ecnvicting and converting power, only ia 
the line of those old truths that the 
fathers preached, with the power of the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 


The civilized and Christian world is 
fast learning the great lesson that differ- 
ence of nation does not imply necessary 
hostility, and that all contact need not 
be war. The whole world is becoming a 
common field for intellect to act in. En- 
ergy of mind, genius, power, whereso- 
ever it exists, may speak out in any 
tongue, and the world will hear it.— 
Daniel Webster. 


The fact is, men do not believe in 
Christianity because they think we are 
not in earnest about it. In this same 
Epistle to the Romans the apostle says 
we are to be “living epistles of Christ, 
known and read of all men.” I never 
knew a time when Christian people were 
ready to go forth to put in the sickle, 
but there was a great havoc. Wherever 
you put in the sickle you will find the 
fields white. The trouble is there are so 
few to reap.— Moody. 

Your conversation: Is it as becomes 
the Gospel of Christ? What subjects 
do you prefer to converse upon? When 
you have opportunity, do you make 
mention of the Saviour and his work ? 
And when such subjects are started, do 
you love to join in the conversation, and 
thus lift up a testimony for Christ? Or 
do you, in your conversation, only 
‘‘mind earthly things”? ‘Your words, 
remember, cannot be recalled, and they 


We must go head-foremost toward 


We attract hearts by the qualities we 
display; we retain them by the qualities | 


We are taught and we teach by some- 


but an sffirmation of faith? Every book 


debtors; and creditors are a superstitious | 


steel of special education, but every read 


And these things are | 


human history is God’s endless revela-— 


darting out; then a strong light, till at 


torical fact that the pulpit that is in har- 
mony with the teaching or the drift of | 


th 
d 
0 
a 


No other blood-purifying 


ever been prepared 
iaaaty meets the wants of physicians and 


the general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


eads scientific pre 
It 1 i If there is a lurk- 


ing taint of Scrofula about yout 


CROFULA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


lodge it and expel it from your system. 
For constitutional 


. It has cured 
CATARRH 1 stop the nauseous 


ULCEROUS “At the age of two years one of 
my children was terribly afflicted 
SORES with ulecerous running sores on its 
face and neck. At the same time its eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed and very sore. 
Physicians told us that a pow- 
SORE EVES erful 
employed. They uni in rec 
SARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 
duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of any scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results. 


Yours truly, B. F. JOHNSON.” 
PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 
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VICE PREST. | 


Oldest Chartered 


JAN. 1ST 1885. 
| Assets: 


Bank Premises, - - #15 
Other Real Estate - - 20,479.99 
Land Association, Gas 
and Bank Stocks’ 35,974.65 
Loans and Discounts, 2,397,908.51 
Due from Banks,’ - 245,057.33 
Money on hand - - 599,398.31 
—o—  $3,439,819.29 
Liabilities: 
Capital, paid up, -  - %1,.000,000.00 
und,- - 450,000.00 
Undivided Profits, - $0,896.06 
Due Depositors- - 1,818,906.29 
Due Banks, - $9,880.94 
Dividends unpaid, 136.00 
$3,439,819.29 


© Phis Bank solicits the accounts of Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Corporations, and Business Firms 
generally. R. H. McDonald, Pres, 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the &tenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time th-+ 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u ed upon the lap in a public 
as embly, without attractingnotice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, ano by far tke most easily and 
quicxly learned. 

Priee of Stenograph, $50.00. 


I'his includes the machine the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, five rolls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION ia theschool, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 


or address G G. Wickson &Co , 
539 Market St., S. F. 
W. J. DINGEE GRANT TaGGart 


Taggart & Dingee 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Agents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.Q0. Eldridge, - - 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Rea) 

Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 

dence and business properties. Also, specia) 

attention given to the sale of country real es- 

tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & Eupripar, 
Montgomery street. 


Auctioneer 


OUR BABY 


thrives on Horlick’s Food,” write hundreds of 
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Toe Paociric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ral Responsibility and Influence 


Mo 
— of the Periodical Press. 


aper by Hon. I. P. Rankin, read be- 
the Congregational Club.] 


In presenting a brief paper upon the 
topic assigned to me, Viz., The Moral 
Responsibility and Ilufluence of the 
Periodical Press,’’ I reverse the order of 
Ee. two divisions of my subject, and 
‘peak first of the influence of the press, 
‘n as wuch as the extent of its influence 
must be largely the measure of its re- 
sponsibility. 

Tbe periodical press is entirely the 

roduct of what we may call modern 
a. It could not have existed until 
after the invention of the art of printing, 
and practically it does not in Europe date 
farther back than about two hundred 
ears. Fora long period such periodi- 
cals as were published _were almost en- 
tirely of a literary or scientific character. 
The laws of most, if not all, European 
countries, did not admit of any free dis- 
cussion of public affairs or politics, and it 
was at alater period that the press be- 
came a medium for the publication of the 
current news of the day. In the early 
art of the last century a class of weekly 
apers arose, of which Addison’s Specta- 
jor was, perhaps, the best, which in their 
way exerted a great influence. The 
Spectator, though its weekly issue could 
have been only a leaflet, was made up of 
the writings of the first literary men of 
the kingdom; Addison himselt at that 
time, in public reputation, stancing at the 
head. It is, however, mainly a literary 
and critical paper, and as such did a 
great deal towards cultivating a pure 
taste in literature. The English-speak- 
ing world now recognize Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ as one of the greatest works 
of poetical genius in our own or any other 
language; but, it is said, the discovery of 
the fact was made to the English people 
through a series of articles, written by 
Addison for the Spectator, containing 
an analytical criticism of the poem. An- 
other feature of the Spectator, also, was 
its comments upon popular manners and 
morals. Such topics as profanity, ir- 
reverence, gambling, rudeness of man- 
ners, profligacy, extravagance in dress 
and kindred topics, were treated, some- 
times in the way of serious and indignant 
reproof, but, perhaps, more frequently in 
the manner of graceful satire or railery. 
And as acensor of morals, Addison and 
some others who followed him in the 
game vein, were admitted to have done 
an excellent work, in restoring a whole- 
some tone to society and literature, both 
of which, reacting from the strictness and 
austerity of the Puritan regime, had be- 
come ivexpressibly corrupt under the 
Restoration and still retained many of 
the characteristics of that most debauch- 
ed and profligate period in the history of 
the English people. In a small way 
newspapers began to be published in 
England about the middle of the last 
century, and almosS as soon, in a very 
emall way,in our own country. But 
both there and here, to give the news 
and that in the most general way, and in 
the most meager style was all that was 
aimed at or attempted. It was not long, 
_however, before the possibilities of the 
newspaper as a means of affecting public 
opinion and of political controversy, be- 
gan to dawn upon the minds of its con- 
ductors. Though the numbers of papers 
published in the colonies was very small, 
some of them were most efficient instru- 
ments in exciting the minds of the peo- 
ple and bringing on a conflict with the 
officials of the British Government, which 
culminated in the Revolution of 1776. 
From that time on the importance of the 
newspaper press has constantly increas- 
ed. After the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, during the administrations 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 
Madison, taking in a period of about 
thirty years, party spirit ran constantly 
very high, and party controversy was 
carried on with an actual bitterness 
which, at present, we have almost no 
experience of. In the period mentioned 
the newspapers took an active part, and 
i some cases avery able and effective 
part, in the political warfare between the 
two parties into which the country was 
divided, practically there never are but 
two—the Federal and Republican. 

In the more quiet times which succeed- 
ed, with the growth of the country in 
population, the number of papers increas- 
ed, 80 that in our Northern States there 
were not only the more important and 
generally abler papers of the cities, but 
almost every country town would have 
ite newspaper. Most of them, to our 
eyes, appear mest meager affairs. Small, 
poorly got up, containing a few items of 
ocal news, some notice of the action of 
Congress, or of the State Legislature oc- 
“upying three or four printers’ squares, 
published without comment, the arrival 
of a ship from Europe at Boston or New 
York, with afew items of Old World 
Réws, a very little editomal matter and 
a4 few advertisements; and then the re- 
mainder of the small sheet was filled up 
with selected matter. This was the 
‘ountry paper of fifty or sixty years ago, 
op yet such as it was there were plenty 
: honest farmers who, year after year, 
ather and son, read that little weekly 
Paper, and took their polities as trusting- 


y from it as they did their religion from |- 


their Bibles. But the modern newspa- 
per, the newspaper as we know it now, 
“8 come in within the last forty years. 
rlagy come with ocean steam naviga- 

n, With railroads, and, more than all, 
with the telegraph. Each of these 
pg has had a wonderfully stimulat- 
eA €ct upon the whole movements of 
a ety. They have set humanity in 

otion, stimulated the minds and enter- 
prises of them. Bringing the ends of the 
World together as they do, and almost 


time and space, by making 
to get news with great rapidi- 
“4 tom all parts of the world, the desire. 
Bape it has been created. At the same 
, © the conductors of the press, to sup- 
P'y the want and cater to’ the popular 
“Ppetite, have entered into an intense | 


competition among themselves for the 
popular favor. ‘The result of ull this is 
that the world has practically become to 
us very small. We open our evening 
paper at 5 o'clock, and read calmly of 
something which happened at 3 in New 
York, or St. Petersburg, or Cairo, or 
what happened yesterday in China or 
Japan. And then along with the greater 
news facilities has come the vastly in- 
creased circulation, with that the profit- 
able advertising patronage, with that 
greater cheapness, with that again more 
sales and circulation and more profit to 
the owners. During all this process the 
scope of the paper has greatly changed 
and enlarged. In an important city pa- 
per a large editorial force is employed.. 
There are various departments in each of 
which it is aimed to place specially 
qualified and competent men; so tbat 
in a good city paper there is a large 
amount of readings matter. There may 
be able articles upon national affairs and 
politics, discussions of questions of 
municipal policy, or interests, notices 
and reviews of books, theatrical and 
musical notices and criticisms, articles 
on European affairs and complications, 
the general news of the city and State, 
news from the other side of the mount- 
ains and from the Old World. So full, 
so comprehensive, so varied and interest- 
ing has the newspaper now become, that, 
taken in connection with the constant 
stress and activity, under'which men live 
in these days, and particularly in Cali- 
fornia, it.has come about that multitudes 
of men read almost nothing else. I may 
be mistaken, but don’t think I am, when 
I express the opinion that there are 
thousands of men regarded as intelligent, 
and who, as the world goes, are so; 
whose reading is practically confined to 
the newspaper; who, year in and out, 
scarcely ever read a bvok of any kind, 
and certainly none of a thoughtful and 
serious character. If this is true, and 
all will admit that it is nearly so, the in- 
fluence exerted by the press can hardly 
be exaggerated. There is with us no 
official censorship of the press, and practi- 
cally no moral censorship. All topics 
are open to discussion, without restraint— 
politics, religion, economical and social 
science. Everything which a shrewd 
caterer for the popular appetite thinks 
will take with the public, is discussed 
with entire freedom; and, so far as men’s 
opinions are formed or influenced by 
reading, with multitudes of them, the 
source of their opinions is the newspaper; 


of the judgment to some favorite organ of 
public opinion, or by that unconscious 
absorption of other men’s ideas and opin- 
ions by which theirown may be gradual- 
ly formed. 

But there is one feature of the modern 
press, and particularly the American 
press, and more particularly still, [ think, 
our California press, to which I have not 
yet referred, and that is its sensationalism. 
The paper: must be spicy. It must be 
lively, and not dull. It must have the 
news, and have it instanter. Little 
matter whether it is true or false, if only 
it is interesting. If published as fact to- 
day, and denied as false to-morrow, no 
matter; two items have been gotten out 
of it instead of one; and however vague, 
uncertain or improbable a report or ru- 
mor may be, A must not ailow B to get 
ahead of him in the publication of it. If 
it has to do with private character of 
map or woman, in the most vital points, 
no matter for that; on the contrary, in 
many cases, all the better for it. The 
taste for public scandal has so ‘‘grown 
by what it has fed on,” that it is assumed, 
and perhaps rightly, that such material 
is just what readers want. 

Perhaps the two worst features of our 
newspaper secular press, both here and 
in Eastern cities, are the criminal records 
and the accounts of what are called pop- 
ular entertainments. We have detailed 
accounts of picnics and target excursions 
on Sunday; occasionally of dog or cock 
fights, that succeed in escaping the notice 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. Reports of slogging 
matches, as they are called, are a part of 
our daily food, if we will takeit; and we 
have had telegraphed across the conti- 
nent detailed reports of long-continued 
prize fights, round after round, and all 
the vulgar slang of the prize ring, occu- 
pying as much space as would be given 
to the downfall of an empire. Look at 
the telegraphic matter published in our 
papers during a week, or a month, and 
see how large a part .of it is a record of 
gross avd disgusting crime, and the 
grosser it is the more fully will it be de- 
tailed; and in the same way in regard to 
local crimes and offenses. If they are of 
a public character, perhaps no objection 
can be made to reporting them as _ public 
news; but the point with the enterpris- 
ing publisher is to make the most of 
them. If they are particularly gross and 
horrible, they must be given with all 
possible detail, helped out by interviews, 
diagrams and what not, to make the nar- 
rative as realistic as possible. A case of 
social scandal, or a divorce case, in- 
volving gross offenses, especially if the 
the parties to it are in any way promi- 
nent, is, as we all know, a perfect God- 
send, and will be rolled as a sweet mor- 
sel under the journalistic tongue. 

Now, that all these last-mentioned 
features of our newspaper press can only 
have a demoralizing influence upon a 
large proportion of readers need not be 
argued. The simple truth is that few of 
the leading secular papers of any of our 
large cities are fit to go into families, and 
be read by young persons of either sex 
without expurgation. To read them 
freely is to prematurely familiarize their 
minds with forms and manifestations of 
evil, which they cannot too long’ remain 
ignorant of. The bloom of youthful ia- 
nocence will soon enough wear off with- 
out needless aid; but that such aid is 
given by much of the matter contained 
sn the sensational: papers of the day, we 
cannot question, however much we may 


lament it. 


And now, to the question of moral re- 


either by an almost avowed submission 


sponsibility. The highest rule of con- 
duct would be, for any man, that he 
should do all the good and prevent all the 
evilin his power. The conductor of a 
newspaper comes under the same law of 
moral obligation as every other man. 
And yet, in many of the complications of 
society, it becomes necessary to act rath- 
er upon a practical, than an absolutely 
ideal, standard of right. Let us look at 
the question from the publisher’s stand- 
point. He willeay: ‘‘i make a news- 
paper to sell. I must suit my customers, 
as I would if furnishing any other goods. 
I don’t. make the best paper I can, ac- 
cording to my own ideal; if I were to 
do that, my enterprise would be a 
failure. On the whole, I believe that 
would be a loss to the community. 
On the whole, I publish more good and 
wholesome matter than bad, according 
to your standard. I may, it is true, oc- 
 casionally report-a lecture of Bob Iuger- 
soll’s, and [ cannot say but it may harm 
somebody; but where [ report one such 
lecture I report ten sermons. My read- 
ers are of all classes, and I must provide 
for the tastes of all of them if I would 
have their patronage; and without their 
patronage I cannot make a first-class and 
successful paper. Lufidel readers like to 
read Ingersoll, and I give them a chance. 
You are Christian, and I give you ser- 
mons, or some other religious redding. 
Sporting characters want the pugilistic 
reports. Society people like the inanities 
of the social column, and are interested 
to learn that Mrs. O'Flanagan has re- 
turned to the city from her visit to the 
Potrero, and will spend the winter at her 
palatial residence on Tar Flat”; aud ro 
on. He will say further, in regard to the 
publication of crimes and acts of wrong- 
doing, and to personal attacks upon indi- 
viduals connected therewith, that these 
are one of the penalties of wrong-doing, 
and that fear of exposure prevents many 
an act of overt wickedness which would 
be committed otherwise; no love of right 
restraining it. What shall we gay to all 
this? What have we, practically, a 
right.to ask? May we not get some 
light by looking a moment at another de- 


partment of the work of the press—to | 


the making and selling of books? What 
would be the duty of a Christian pub- 
lisher and bookseller? I know there are 


some publishers who have made a spe- 


cialty of the printing of religious books, 
possibly printing none which are not ex- 
actly or substantially in harmony with 
their own views; and I presume Chris- 
tian publishers would generally avoid the 
publication of any works which they 
thought did serious violence to what they 
deem fundamental religious truth. But 
how with the bookseller? Shall he, be- 
cause belonging to an evangelical church, 
refuse to sell the works of Channing or 
Theodore Parker? or, because a Chris- 
tian, refuse to sell the works of Spen- 
cer or Huxley or Darwin, because he 
deems them unchristian (or anti-Cbris- 
tian)? Clearly not. No man would be 
fit for the business who should thus at- 
tempt to make for himself an Index Ex- 
purgatorius. The best, it appears to 
me, which can be done is for every man 
to follow, in such a case, the dictates 
of his own conscience, guided by Chris- 
tian principle, and draw the line accord- 
ingly. If I were a bookseller, [ would 
not, knowingly, sell any book which di- 
rectly pandered to vice or wickedness of 
any kind. Nor would I keep or eell 
any book the avowed object of which 
is to undermine Christian faith, and by 
scoffing and scurrility to bring it into 
contempt—such, for example, as_ the 
works of Paine and Ingersoll. Bat, 
within reasonable limits, I would, as a 
Christian, adopt the theory of Thomas 
Jefferson, that ‘‘error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.’’ 

About the same principle I would 
apply to the newspaper publisher. Put 
a conscientious Christian man in charge 
of a secular paper, and it would surely 
be a different paper from those we are 
accustomed to see. If it were not, he 


would not be worthy to bear it. But 
yet the paper would be secular, and 
not religious. Yet, as a secular paper, 
his aim would be to make it clean. 
a part of the news of the day, he 
would record committed crimes; but he 
would do it briefly. He would uot 
gloat, or give biz readers a chance to 
gloat, over borrible and disgusting de- 
tails. The records, and especially the 
details, of sexual crimes he would, as far 
as possible, shut out entirely. He 
would give no space to Sunday excur- 
sions and picnics; none to slogging 
matches, dog-fights, or similar brutali- 
ties, unless to mention them in the way 
of reprobation. He would at once en- 
deavor to change the character of the 
Associated Prese dispatches, so as to 
exclude from them the record of the 
mass of ordinary crime daily raked to- 
gether from all over the continent. He 
would see to it that none of his writers 
or reporters were permitted either to 
attack religion directly, or to indulge in 
covert sneers at it. And, on the whole, 
he would be sure that the general tone of 
his paper was in favor of good govern- 
ment, good men, good morals (public and 
private), temperance and religion, and 
not against them; and, negatively, that 
it would on no question take positions 
that would be against the best moral in- 
terests of society. This is what we want 
and what we would look for in a Chris- 
tian man. What can we do about it ? 
is the practical, difficult and somewhat 
discouraging question. At present J 
-don’t see what wecan do, further than 
holdisg right principles on this important 
matter ourselves, to propagate them, as 
we have means and opportunity, until 
Such an improved public sentiment has 
been created as will, 

can exert, abate some of the evils con- 
nected with the press which we now see 
and deplore. 


There is a small chance of truth at the 
goal where there is not a childlike humil- 


‘ity at the starting post.— Coleridge. 


would belie his Christian name, and 
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California Bible Society 


REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
_ removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY ST., 
Where a fullline of the Publications of the 
American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 
tuitous distribution. 
Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 

Cents. 
Books sold to the trade. Orders promptly 
filled and sent to all parts of the Pacific Coast 
OC. O. D., or on receipt of funds. 


Call and see our stock. The largest stock of 


Bibles and Testaments kept by any house in 
San Francisco, consistivg of all varieties. No 
OTHER HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO KEEPS 1HE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCcIE- 
TY, or has any connection with it. All commu- 
pvications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

SIDNEY STRICKLAND, Depositary. 

ANNIS MERRILL, President. 

Wm. -Secretary. 

E. P. Furnt, Treasurer. 


BARNABEE’S SONGS. 


eoeeOR.... 
An Evening with Barnabee. : 


The many thousands of delighted hearers 
who have spent “EVENINGS WITH BARNABEE’’ 
will be more than pleased to see his famous 
Songs gathered into :his book, whch is one 
of the best comic collections extant. 
150 pages, sheet music size. Edited by How- 
ard M. Dow. Price $1.25. 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By 
Wade Wh pple, who understands the children’s 


faste, and provides for them 20 attractive Nur-. 


sery and other Songs, with accompaniments 
for Piano or Organ. Sheet music size. Well 
adorned with pictures. Price 75 cts. 


FRESH FLOWERS. The new and brilliant 
Sunday-school Song Book for the Younger 
Scholars, by Emma Pitr. Very.sweet hymns 
and tunes, not babyish, bu; nick. Plenty of 
pictures. 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. é 

GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 

For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. 
By E. U. Emerson and G. Swaine. A great suc: 
ces3. Full of sweet songs, with picture illustra- 
tions. 30 cts., $3.00 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROCKFORDWATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used by the Chief 
Mechanician ofthe 
U. S. Coast Survey ; 
by the Admira 


commandin 
U.S. Naval Observ- 
for Astro- 


c 
time and durability are re- 
incipal 
(leading jewelers,) who give a Full Warranty. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING ’ 
Our Great S ecialty is gro and distributing 
OSES—vwe de 
plendid Varietics, your choice, all 


for all uses in which close 
THE PANYW’S exclusive Agen 
lal 
for $23 35 for 53 100 for $12 


OTHER VARIETIES 2,3, & 10 FOR S 1 


according to value, Send for our New G 76 
Slegantly! illus, them over n 


Grower, West Grove,.Chester Pus 


29oct-13teow 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa’e Depesit Building. 
SAN FrawnNorsco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 


| TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1883, 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres’t 


21 Songs; 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. a 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoro 
paired at low rates. : 


SAMUEL HILL, 
3 | General Agent. 


Rubber Hose, 


Cyarden FLose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best} 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


hly re- 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. | 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


¥ 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


in the | 


j 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


BUTTER 


HAVE RECEIVED A OONSIGN- 
ment of very fine butter, for which we 


want a prompt sale, and will offer it as follows: 


45 and 50c 


VERY DAY WE GET INVOICES OF 
choice dry fruits of various kinds, and 
are able just now to fill your orders for— 


Black Figs, pressed, choice....... 6c 
White Figs, pressed, California. ............7¢ 
Raisins, all grades. .............. 4c, 5c, 6c, 8c 
Grapes, real good ones............. 34¢c, 4c, 5c 
er 4c to 6c 
4c to 5c 
“<< 2c to 3c 
Pears, choice, bright................. Tc to 9c 
Peaches, peeled, bright....... 15¢ to 16c 
Peaches unpeeled, best................. 12 
Apricots, extra........ 12%c 
Nectarines, very choice. ................ 12%c 
Blackberries, superior lot............... .15c 
Diamonds, 5-gal. kegs... $2 25 
Golden Syrup, 5-gal. kegs. .............. 27 

Crystal Drips, 5-gal. kegs................ 3 25 
Rock Candy Drips, 5-gal. kegs. .......... 3 0 
Golden Syrup, 16 gallons...... ..... 45c ®@ gal 


Poor Man’s, 100 bars..... ‘eve 
Emperor Savon, 100 bars ............... 7 00 
King of Soaps, 100 bars........ io «oe 5 50 
Favorite Soap, 100 bars. ................ 3 50 


Orderfdirect or suggest to your commission 
house to buy from | 


15 & 17 CLAY ST. 


San Francisco, 


| SIX CENTS for postage and re- 
ceive free a box of goods which will 
help you to make Good Wages right 

away. Try itat once. Address 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


gant designs. Send size of r 
to churches and the trade. 


The Creat ChurchLiCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest. 
_ Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. 
odin, Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


I. P. FRINK 


New and ele- 
« 551 Pearl Street, N. Y-~ 


THE PACIFIC’S . 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


WORLD ATLAS. 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


| 


‘sWe have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 


the times. 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


and gives a fair impreesion of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 


wel] executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 


large for desk or table. 


It is manageable in size, and not too 


read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


render ‘it procurable at low rates.” _ 
Address letters of inquiry to 


No. 636 Mission St. » San Francisco 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


-_— 


REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com- 
paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only 
other American edition of GuizorT comes down TO 
The French Revolution, only, and is continued to Na- 
poleon IIt. by Martin, and $49.50 is the published 
THIS ILLUSTRATED 

LIBRARY EDITION covers from the earliest times to 

1848, is written by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
_ and completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame 

GuizoT DE Wirt. It is published in 8 volumes, small 

octavo, printed from the type shown by these lines, con- 
tains the 426 JTilustrations, mostly full-page, of the 

imported edition, is bound in tasteful Library style, 
dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. 
set, only $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 

“ There is only ONE DRAWBACK. . . it seems more 
like getting a present than making a purchase. Guizot 
is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France; 
his style and treatment are philosophical, didactic, rich in 

His narrative is full of 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as 
in the flesh ; they aremen and women, not historic lay figures. 
It is as charming asany romance, and the interest is permanent. 
It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years.”—Domin- 


price of the two works. 


detail, dramatic in arrangement. 


ton Churchman, Toronto, Canada. 


“ In ENGLISH, at least, original or translated, we have 
NO WORK of French history that CAN APPROACH 
ZT. We can name no work that gives the complete history, 


CELEBRATED 
ILLUSTRATED 


Price of the 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


before payment, 


one on application. 


P. O. Box, 1227. 


r prompt 
Address, response, and indicate the advertising 
and make checks, drafts, or hich respunses come, 
money orders, payable to JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


Pp 

and gives it from the pen of a master, that can be thought of 
as a rival tothe mammoth production of Guizot. How Mr. 
Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 
clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 
we have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 
it. The first volume gives substantially the beginnings of 
French history. It is of necessity, the dullest of the eight, yet 
with Guizot even logarithms would be readable.”>— 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

“The MARVELOUS CHEAPNESS of these profuse- 
ly illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must provoke 
comment everywhere. 
$2.00, according to the standard of prices asked. This is 
the only complete American edition of this work, which is 
known as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 


Each volume is easily worth 


‘‘ In the reproduction of this work the publisher has outdone 
all previous efforts, and has given us a MARVEL of EX- 
CELLENCE, in every respect, at a marvel of cheapness.” 
—Christian at Work, New York. 

Hundred-Page Catalogue, free, descriptive of the best 
books of the world, at the low- 
est prices ever known, together 
with terms upon which books 
are sent for examination 


CENTS. 

This Coupon, together with $7.50 in 
cash, will be received, if sent within 10 

appears (mention name of paper 
full ment for GUIZOT’s FRANCE above 
described. This small extra induce- 
ment is simply to 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcu 18, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC. 


Marysville bas a well-supplied free 
library, which is well patronized. 


Besides the petrified forest in New 


Mex'co one has been discovered iu Mon | 


tana. | 

San Rafael has twenty-one telephone 
in uze, Petaluma twenty and Santa Rosa 
thirteen. 

The area of Tehama county is 2,000,- 
000 acres, of which 233,000 are under 
cultivation. 

The importation of colored people into 
Southern California as laborers is reported 
a3 successful. 

Strawberries are bez:oming quite abun- 
dant at Los Angeles. Prices, however, 
rule high. 

The oil welis near Santa Paula are 
yielding, on an average, about seventy- 
five barrels of oil daily. 


North Carolina is proposing the cred- 
itable measure of securing a fair ad- 
jusiment of $16,000,000 of State bonds 
issued in aid of its railroads, payment of 
which has been repudiated. 


Postmaster General Vilas is the most 
overworked of all the members of tbe 
abinet. There are 50,000 postoffices 
in the United States, and there are on 
an average twenty applicants for each 
office. 


Captain Wil'ard Glazier proves that 
the Mississippi river does not rise in 
Lake Itaeca, as has been generally be- 
lieved, but in another lake three feet 
above Itasca, or 1,578 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


Ohio has one liquor-dealer for every 
thirty-eight voters; New York has one 
dealer to thirty-one voters. Ohio led 
every State during 1884 in the number 
of murders committed; in New York 
State there is the largest proportion of 
insane victims of drink. 


Boston Light was the first lighthouse 
built in the United States, having been 
erected on Little Brewster Island in 1715, 
at a cost of £2,385 17s. 84d. It was 
maintained by the exaction of one pe ny 
per ton on all incoming and outgoing ves- 
sels, excepting coasters. 


Satt Lake, March 13th. — United 
States Marshal Ireland, with two depu- 
ties, entered and searched the Garda 
House, the residence of Jobn Taylor, 
President of the Mormon Church, this 
afternoon. Taylor, who is suppoeed to 
be indicted for polygamy and its congen- 
ial offenses, was not to be found. Wit- 
neeres in the case were obtained. 


Wasuineton, March 16:h.—Appli- 
cants for office are not nearly eo numerous 
in Wasbington as they were a week ago. 
The place-hunters are beginning to real- 
ize that the President does not intend to 
make very many changes at present, and 
that the appointments which he will send 
to the Senate before adjournment are 
mostly those of officers in the Depart- 


ments here, whose places must be filled 


immediately. The refusal of Postmaster- 
General Vilas to prgmise any of the post- 
offices befure the expiration of the com- 
mis3ion of the present incumbents has 
cast a sad gloom over the large army of 
men who have already selected the 
places under that Department that they 
desire to fill. 


Notwithstanding the failure of Con- 
gress at the last session to make an ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors, the 
engineers in charge of the improvements 
will be able to continue the work for some 
time. Of the $14 000,000 appropriated 
at the close of the first session of the last 
Congress there was about $9,000,000 
balance in the Treasury the latter part of 
February. This appropriation was not 
made until July, 1884, and not until 
August was available. At that time 
but a short period remained, during 
which work could be accomplished. Es- 
pecially was this the case in the North. 
A considerable portion of the $9,000,000 
will be used in contracts which had been 
made, and under which the contractors 
will ‘work during, the coming season. 


FOREIGN, 


In the House of UComtions a motion 
was adopted to grant the family of Gen- 
eral Gites an annua! income of £20,000 
as a pension. 


The British Government has iasued an 
order directing that all untrained soldiers 
be forthwith put through a complete 
musketry course. 


Two India gentlemen, one from Cal- 
cutta and the other from Delhi, have 
been admitted as lawyers in the Middle 
Temple, London. 


Much attention is paid in England to 
securing fuel that shall be more com- 
pact and economical than coal. It is 
calculated that but ten per cent. of en- 
ergy or heating power of coal is utilized, 
while ninety per cent. is lost in smoke, 
soot and wasted heat. 


The late Maharani of Surnomoye, 
India, bequeathed a lac and a halt of 
rupees, about $75,000, to the education 
of female physicians. The Lieutenant- 
Gsovernor of Bengal has aided the 
desirable movement by the endowment 
of female medical scholarships in the 
Calgntta University. | 

‘The Russian quartermasters are pur- 
chasing every camel they can buy in the 
Bokhara district. They have already 
more animals than they need, but it is 
stated that they wish to cripple the 
English troops by depriving them of the 
means of transportation. The Afghans 


are making extensive fortifications in the 
Balkh district and along the line of the 
Oxus river. 

Tbe Turkish authorities of the Arab‘an 
prov n:e Hedjaz have seized hundreds of 
placards distributed by emissaries of El 


Entered at the Posto 


Mabdi, at Jeddah, Dokah,. Leth 4nd 
other seaport towns opposite the Soudan. 
The placards order the faitbful to or 
ganize and expel the Turks from Arabia, 
promising that the Prophet will soon ar- 
rive at Jeddah and lead his hosts to 
Mecca, where there will be euch displays 
in the sky a3 to leave no doubt of his 
identity. 


‘Died. 

Breats—In this city, March 11, 1885, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia, Katie Apauline 
Rogers, wife of Charles Ward Beals, in the 
27th year of her age. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


ce at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THe Paciric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The couris have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 

are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE PaciFic. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. , 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
WOrk................ 3.00 5.60 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
North American Review......... -- 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist................ 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
5.00 


Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 


AN OVERTASKED BRAIN. 


A clergyman in Iowa, after a few weeks’ 
use of our Treatment, says: 

‘*Your Compound Oxygen has worked like 
a charm. I have no special ailment except 
from an overtasked brain. Wakefulness, 
nervous irritability and tendency to paralysis 
were the most marked troubles. Now, after 
three weeks’ use, increase of weight, clear 
mental horizon, freedom from incipient par- 
alytic attacks, and good rest. What more 
could I ask?” 

Our ‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Matthews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms as if sent directly to 
us in Philadelphia. 


All that can be supplied toward making 
the natural hair beautiful and abundant is 
contained in Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It keeps 
the scalp free from dandruff, prevents the 
hair from becoming dry and harsh, and makes 
it flexible and glossy. It stimulates the roots 
to healthy action, and promotes a healthy, 
vigorous growth. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


Estate of } 
HERMAN FOSTER, ; 
Deceased. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
executrix of the estate of Herman Foster, 
deceased, to the creditors of, and all persons 
having claims against, the said deceased, to 
exhibit them, with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publica- 
tion of this notice, to the said executrix, at 
the office of R. Thompson, No. 78 Montgom- 
ery Block, in the City and County of San 
Francisco, the same being the place for the 
transaction of the business of the said es- 
tate in the City and County of Say Francisco, 
State of California.. 

EmILy W. PIERCE, 

Executrix of the Estate of Herman Foster, 
Deceased . 

Dated at San Francisco, March 16, 1885. 


A HANDSOME SURPLUS. 


With the close of the year 1884 the sur- 
plus of the Pacific Bank had increased to 
$450 000, on a paid-up capital stock of 
$1,000,000. In addition, its last semi-annual 
statement shows that there were on hand 
$80,900 undivided profits. During the year 
the management, at the head of which stands 
R. H. McDonald, the well-known financier, 
has adhered strictly to legitimate business 
only, eschewing all speculative enterprises 
and doubtful ventures. In this is found the 
best guaranty for depositors and others who 
intrust their funds to this institution. The 
Pacific Bank transacts a general banking 
business, and has first-class connections in 
all parts of the world. It has become pro- 
verbial for its conservative dealings and the 
security which it affords its customers. 


The Upright Piano is rapidly taking the 
place of the square piano, formerly almost 
universally used, being a much less cumber- 
some and more attractive piece of furniture. 
A very important improvement in the Up- 
right recently effected by the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company must give the latter still greater 
pre-eminence as a practical instrument. 
They have succeeded in dispensing with wood 
in securing the strings of this instrument to 
its iron plate, so producing an instrument 
with purer, more musical tones, and espe- 
cially of much greater durability.— Boston 
Traveler. 


“A HAPPY MAN.” 


‘Give a man this taste (for good books), 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man. You 
place him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history, with the wisest, the 
wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest and the 
purest characters which have adorned hu- 
manity.”’ So says Sir John Herschel, and 
being true, as it is, “‘chappy men” ought to be 
on the increase. The advertisement of John 
B. Alden, publisher, in this issue, is worth 
the attention of all lovers of good books. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


THE KING & MORSE CANNING CO. 


Offers the choicest Fruits, Jams, Jellies and 
Szuces, especially prepared for family use, 
in order to save the housekeeper the trouble, 
expense an‘ inconvenience of ‘‘putting up’’ 
the same class of goods at home. All cans 


or glasses found bearing the label of this 


company will be found equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those packed by the most careful 
housewife, and can be relied op every time. 


The Congregational Publishing Society 
have renewed their arrangement with the 
Depositary of the American Tract Society, at 
757 Market street, San Francisco, for an 
agency for the sale of the publications of the 
Society. An invoice of books has just been 
received, among them a large variety suitable 
for Sunday-school libraries; also Congrega- 
tional Hand-Book and books for pastors, 
teachers and others. GEoO.C. McConNELL. 

Agent Congregational Publishing Society, 
757 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Smith’s Cash Store, at 115 Clay street, 
known as the ‘‘Quaker Store,” does a very 
large cash business. The excellent quality 
of the goods, the lowest wholesale prices ind 
the entire reliability of the sale and delivery, 
have given it a name that few houses carry- 
ing such a miscellaneous stock have been 
able to acquire. Goods are delivered in Oak- 
land and Alameda at half the regular rate. 


We recommend the house Carrol & Tilton, | 


873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. | 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?”’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, , 


Rooms.—-Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms inthe best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
or send to THe PacirFic. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.067,; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4.83%%; Bar Silver, per ounce, 925 fine, 
49%4d. 

COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.37%% 
to 5.003 medium grades, $3.75 to 4.25; 
Shipping Superfine, $2.75 to 3.75. 

WaHeEatT—$1.27% to 1.30 per ctl. 

Bari. Ey—Feed, to $1. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.15 to 1.20. 3 
Frerp—Bran, $13.00 @ 14.00; ground 
barley, $2150 to 23 50; middlings, $16 00 to 

$18.00 | 

Potators—50c to $1.10.per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, 75c to $2.50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 75c to $200 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
5U0c to 4 00 per box. : 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 50 to 60c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 30c to 50c @ doz; Turnips, 50c 
to 60c per ctl; Marrowfat Squash, $8 to 10 09 
per ton; Green Peas, 3 to 6c per lb; Aspar- 
agus, $1 to 1 50 per box. : 

Hay—$7.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw, 
60 to 70c per bale. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 18c to 19c. 

CuEEsE—Cal. 11 to 12c choice. 

Eaas-—17 to 1714c¢ per doz for Cal. 

Brer— 9c first quality; 7c for third. 

LamB—10 to 12c per bh. 

Murron—Wethers, 5 to 54%4c; Ewes, 5c. 

Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 5c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 6 to 7c. | 

HrpEs anp Sxrns—Sheep skins, 10 to 25c 
for shearlings;35c to 50c for short; 60c to 75c 
for medium: 90c for long wool. 


NO POISON 


IN THE PASTR 
IF 


Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, ete., flavor Cake 
Creams, Puddings, &c.,as delicately and nat- 
urally as the fruit from which they are midc. 


FOR STRENGTH AND TRUE FRUii® 
FLAVOR THEY STAND ALONE. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Price Baking Powder Co., 


Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. . 
i MAKERS OF 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


-AND-—— 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems, 
Best Dry Hop Yeast. 
For SALE BST SGROCEESE. 
WE MAKE BUT ONE QUALITY. 


FOR SALE BY | 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIGHT HEALTHY BREAD 


The best dry hop yeast in the world. Bread 
raised by this yeast is light, white and whole- 
some like our grandmother’s delicious bread. 


CROCERS SELL THEM. 


Price Baking Powder Co., 


Man’T'rs of Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 
Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE BY.... 
John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Commenced Business, 1794. 
Organized under existing charter, 1810, 


MANAGEMENT: 


Hartford, Conn. 


Eastern Department, 


GEO. L. CHASE, - - - President 
Cc. P. WHITING, -  Seere 
Cc. P. ROYCE,  =- - - - Assistant Secretary 
Chicago, Ill. 
Western Department, 

G. F. BISSELL, - Manager | 
P. P. HEYWOOD, . - - : - - Assistant Manager 
Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Department, 

A. P. FLINT, - 


(313 California Street.) 


\GENCIES IN ALL 


The States, Territories and British 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1885: 


CASH CAPITAL, : - - $1.250.000.00 
All Outstanding Claims, - - - 292,719.69 
Reserve for Re-insurance, . 1,.719,707.67 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means, that when numbers of 
their policies are forced to payment. the response may be immediate. 

It becomes every property-owner to see to it that his policies are with responsible companies. The man who has once held 
failed promises may not again be deceived, and he who has not should be careful how’he pays his premiums; and at the saw 
time virtually carries his own insurance. ; | | | 

A policy in the HARTFORD FIRE is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all respects, the company has 
stood, as now, among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has always been, a3 now, among the largest» 
most influential and most famous. Its agents are residents in all cities, towns and hamlets. : 


It pays to Insure, especially with the “HARTFORD.” 
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